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THE SNOW AND THE SPARROW. 

BY LUCY LARCOM. 


’ Her last cold gift of snow. 

The sparrow sang on the cedar-bough 
To Lite snow in his half-built nest, 

“ ’Tis lime, higluime for my music now, 
Thou late, unwelcome guest.” 

*The flakes fell thick on his shivering mat 
But the sparrow’s noles were brave, 
They bubbled under the branches’ weigl 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


T MARTHA RU3SKLL. 


“Who is there? Open the door, and you 
will have more fight.” 

I had risen in the morning, without waiting 
for the bell, and was groping in the dim light 
of my room, which was rather a large closet, 
that had some time been partitioned off from 
the next room, for it was very dimly lighted, 
chiefly by means of a glass upper half of a 
door, opposite to the one which led from the 
landing or hall from which I had entered the 
night before, when I heard the above words. 
Not thinking them addressed to me, I kept 
groping about, until the same gentle voice said, 

“ Who is it ? Why don't you open the door ? ” 

“It is me!” I said, timidly opening the 
door, for I was not yet quite sure that I was 
the person addressed. 

“Not very grammatically answered; but 
oome forward, and let 

I advanced into the room and toward the 
bedside, where some one lay, supported by pil¬ 
lows. A small fluid lamp burned upon the 
table near the head of the bed, which the oc¬ 
cupant extinguished with her thin hand, say¬ 
ing, as she did so— 

“ Please draw back that curtain, and let it 
more fight; it must be after daybreak.” 

I did so, and by the gray dawn of that morn 
ing 1 looked into the eyes of one whose mem 
ory, even now, is like the presence of an angel, 
and whose brief existence here has’ made all 
holy and beautiful things possible to woman¬ 
hood. It was the face of a girl of twenty-1 
or three, though she seemed to me older, for 
there was that look of maturity and serene self¬ 
poise about it, which children are apt to asso¬ 
ciate only with years; still it was only in ex¬ 
pression, for the face was very fair, clear al¬ 
most to transparency, toned down by eyes of 
deep, clear gray, that in the dim dawnlight 
looked black. She had cast aside her cap, 
and her Jong, fine hair, of that neutral brown 
80 grateful to the eye of an artist, was careless¬ 
ly folded round such a head and brow as makes 

“The old Greek marble with the goddess glow 

No, that quotation is at fault; there _ 

nothing there of the small, regular, delicately- 
curved Greek outlines; it was Roman, rather— 
broad, high, and moderately full—such a head 
as that noble Roman wife might have had, 
who taught her husband how to die, when 
falsely condemned, by pressing the dagger ii ‘ 
her own heart, as she said, with a smile, 

“It does not hurt, my Pffitus! ” 
or, our own Saxon mothers—Elizabeth of Thu¬ 
ringia, Gertrude Vanderwort, and the Lady 
Russell, the Rachel of the new dispensation of 
Liberty—whose calm, religious trust and lofty 
fortitude sustained her martyr husband through 
the terrible days of trial, and led him to ex¬ 
claim, as they parted for the last time on earth, 
“Now is the bitterness of death passed I ” 

Her cheeks were pale and sunken, but her 
eye was clear as light. She looked at me stead¬ 
ily a few seconds, and I neither turned away 
nor looked down abashed, for I felt that her 
look did me good. She smiled, and, sad and 
lonely as 1 had been a moment before, I could 
not help returning it, as she said— 

“ I think we shall he good friends. I sup¬ 
pose you know that you are to be under my 
care, in part,.” 

“ No, ma’am. But I shall be glad to.’ 

“Why?” she asked, still smiling. 

“ Because—because—I don’t know exactly 
why’’—I said, coloring and stammering, " ’ 

I feel that I shall.” 

“ As much as the wisest of us can 
What is your name ? I have forgotten, if my 
mother mentioned ” 


like New England, but I like it. I am Michal 
Ellis, a.nd you are to be hands and feet to me, 
■while I am to help you with my head, and 
heart, too, I hope.” . 

“ May I begin now ? Shall I help you dress ? 

I asked. A rather sad smile passed over he 

“ No, not yet, for two long hours, and then 
my toilette will be quickly made. But you 
may open the other blind, dear; I want to see 
the level sunbeams, as they strike the tops of 
the wood yonder; and then you may go back to 
your room, and put everything in order. You 
will have ample time before the breakfast bell 
rings. After breakfast, my mother will tell 
you what you are expected to do.” 

Following the sound of the bell, I went down . 
on the stairs and in the hall several girls passed 
me, smoothing their hair with uncertain fingers, 
and yawning as if not yet quite awake, as they 
flocked on to the long dining-room, on the sill 
©f which I paused timidly. Two or three 
teachers, for such I judged them to be, by their 
age and air of authority, had already taken 
ther places, at intervals, down the sides of the 
long table. 1 bad scarcely time to take in this 
scene, when the bell ceased to ring, and Mrs. 
Ellis stood by my side. 

“Alt, good morning, miss,” shesaid. “Young 
Sadies, this is Miss Zerlina Lathrop. Misses 
Allen and Gay will make room for her at their 
■end of the table. Miss Thatcher, will you 
that she is helped ? ” 

Miss Lathrop J I had cared little for the 
name before, but now it pleased me to hear it. 
It seemed, as I have no doubt it was, a proof 
that Miss Agnes’s love and care followed me 
still. But I had no time for reverie. The thin, 
dry, somewhat anxious-looking person, address¬ 
ed as Miss Thatcher, beckoned me nervously, 
and placed me between two flaxen-haired miss¬ 
es, who, as yet, seemed scarcely awake ; then 
<h t ;re came a light tap on the table, every hand 
was folded, and Mrs. Ellis said “ grace before 
meat,” in ,a few brief, earnest words. The food, 
of which be it said there was enough, was 
oaten in silence, an d the pupils followed the 
teachers to the schoOi' room i aa I supposed, for, 
as I looked toward Mrs. Ellis, who remained 
standing at the head of the &ble, irresolute 
whether to follow or not, she made a gesture to 
have me remain behind. 

“ You have no friends—no relations, I mean,” 
she said, as the door closed at last, and she ap¬ 
proached the stove, whither I gladly followed 
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“No, ma’am.” 

“ So I understand. And they say also that 
you are intractable and bad tempered.” 

She seemed to pause for an answer, and with 
a sinking heart, I said— 

“ They say so, ma’am.” 

She stood for a full second looking down, for 
she was very tall, into my face, and there was 
something in her clear, direct look, that gave 
me courage; and when she asked, “ But what 
do you say ? ” and I replied, “I would rather 
you would try me, ma’am 1 ” I knew by the 
look of her eye that she was pleased, as well 
as by her words. 

“1 will,” she said. “ I think it is a mistake. 

I do not believe in intractable girls—we do not 
have them here—our pupils are expected to be 
polite, orderly, and obedient; and such you 
must prove yourself. You know, you are taken 
on peculiar terms?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ You will be required to wait on my daugh¬ 
ter, Michal Ellis, for the present, and, at her 
special request., you will study under her super¬ 
vision, and recite to her. She will examine you, 
and decide what studies you had best pursue. 
Wednesday and Friday are devoted to short 
lectures by the teachers and a general review— 
then you will be ex nee ted t,o take your place in 
the school-room. You will also attend prayers 
every morning, then, return to my daughter’s 
room, where, I understand, yon have already 
been, and obey her orders.” 

In just so many words my place in the fam¬ 
ily at Oaklawn was decided, and for the next 
Bix months, I do not think “ onr Principal,” as 
she was called, addressed as many consecutive 
sentences to me. But I had no reason to com¬ 
plain—she was not a woman of words. Silent 
firm, and direct, strictly j ust, I . felt that I was 
cared for equally with the rest, and the poverty 
that consigned me to the service of Michal El¬ 
lis was better to me than thousands of gold. It 
is not necessary for me to describe this school 
particularly—it was much like others of its class, 
ime respects superior, as the conscientious- 

_of the Principal led her to fulfil, as far aB 

possible, the terms of her circulars. Still, there 
were grumblings at times, among the scholars, 
for many girls in their teens seem to think it 
their mission to grumble against teachers and 
rules, and taken as a class, they are the moat 
exorbitant and unreasonable in their expecta¬ 
tions of any people whatever; and the teachers, 
particularly the under teachers, looked nervous, 
and hurried, and care-worn, as if it would be a 
great improvement to their physical condition 
if they could sleep a whole year. Thera were 
three female resident teachers, beside the Prin¬ 
cipal, who only heard the recitations of some of 
the older classes. Miss Legare, teacher of 
French and music, a lady of French parentage, 
of noble presence, and dignified manners. Miss 
Stevens and Miss Thatcher, teachers of English, 
the former, who had been engaged to supply 
Michal’s place on her illness, was alwayshurried, 
but good natured—ready to overlook every lit¬ 
tle short-ooming—the other, always hurried, 
but nervously exact and precise, consequently 
always in a fret about something. The drawing 
master, a German artist, walked out daily from 

M-; and the mathematical teacher, who was 

also Ihe'leeturer on belles lettres, resided in the 
vicinty of Oaklawn, in a sort of nondescript cot¬ 
tage, which he had built in the midst of a nat¬ 
ural grove of chesnuts, walnuts, and [lines, about 
a half mile from the Seminary, which lie called 
“ The Pines,” where he lived with an old house¬ 
keeper and man servant. There was, at times, aB 
I learned, from a garrulous schoolmate, a lady, 
his sister staying with him, who was said to be 
queer—queerer than himself, she supposed, “if 
the truth were known.” 

“Queer! How so?” 

“Oh, queer—you know! ” she returned, with 
true schoolgirl indefiniteness—“ that’s what 
they all say. Some of the girls think he’s cross 
her, and some say he wouldn’t let her mar- 
a foreign-looking man, who has been seen 
about here once or twice within a few years ; 
Mary Sherman, who has been here some years, 
saw him once, and she says he was quite like a 
Corsair, with such beautiful eyes.” 

“ Did yon ever see the lady ? ” 

“Oh, no; I am only-here since last spring 
term, and he keeps her quite shut up, they say, 
though sometimes they walk in the woods when 
no one is about, and sometimes she goes off for 
weeks, and I guess the old gentleman don’t like 
it much, for he is then queerer than ( 
sometimes forgets to scold.” 

“ Goes off I I thought you said he kept her 
shut up I ” 

“Well, so he does—but she manages to get 
away, I suppose. I wonder she don’t stay away; 
”m sure I would.” 

“ Is he a good teacher ? ” 

“Yes ; good enough, I suppose—that is, he 
knows enough; but he is so crotchety, one never 
knows when he is pleased. He’s as full of 
points as one of his chesnut burrs. We think 
he breakfasts on them occasionally. But there 
is Miss Thatcher—I must hurry—I can tell 
you, you won’t like her—she’s a disgreeable 
fidget, always finding fault, and you’ll be in her 
classes, I think." 

“I shall not, for I am to recite to Miss Michal 
Ellis,” I replied—and seeing the girl’s look of 
surprise, I added, “ I am poor, and shall wait 
i Miss Michal in payment for my board 1 ” 
“Well, you are queer, too I ” she replied, 
after a moment's silence. “I don’t believe 
there’s another girl here who would have owned 
up in that way. I am poor, too—at least, my 
guardian says so; but 1 have never thought of 
owning it here ; but I wouldn’t much care if I 
could have Miss Michal for a teacher. She, 
somehow, used to help me by her looks. But 
Thatcher, she's worse than the old Professor! ” 

" What Professor ? ” 

Why, Cavendish—that we have been talk¬ 
ing about all this while. Ar’n’t you a little bit 
stupid? and, with this compliment to my mental 
quickness, the garrulous girl ran away. 

I felt the same peculiar influence of which 
Sophie May had spoken, every time Miss Mi¬ 
chal’s clear eyes met mine; “ she helped me 
even by her looks,” as does every noble, truthful 
human countenance—alas I that they should so 
often be disguised by the dusty warfare of fife. 
All my troubles, vexations, passions, and wrongs, 
as I thought, grew to look so insignificant in 
her presence 1 

“ How minutely and vividly you remember 
all these things—bow keenly you must have 
felt them 1 ” she said, musingly, one evening, 
looking down into my heart, with that serene 
glance of hers. 

A week’s acquaintance had worn off in soi 
measure the timidity and reserve I had felt 
the presence of strangers, and she had led i 
to speak of my early life with Sally Hunt, and 
my residence with Miss Agnes; and J had 
dwelt upon the petty tyrannies of Augustus 
Tyler and Sarah Reed, and my night of horror 
in the attic chamber, until my face flushed, and 
my voice trembled, with passionate excitement. 

“ And why shouldn’t I, Miss Michal 1 I have 
nothing else to remember 1 ” I replied, vehe¬ 
mently. 

“ Are you not mistaken, Lina ? ” she asked. 
“ Even by your own account, you have received 
maob Joye and kindness. Why not dwell upon 
this with equal intensity ? Surely it is pleasant¬ 
er.” 

I blushed, and my eyes sunk beneatji hers in 
self-abasement, as she went on, taking one of 
my lean, dark hands in hers: 

“.You have had a hard lot, and a sorrowful 
.one, Gina; bift jt is not all dark, and it does 
not brighten that, op youp temper, to dwell upon 
the evil. No one—not even the wisest and 
most favored—can escape error, and sin, and 
wrong, and sorrow. These we know are but 
transitory—passing away in the presence of] 
God’s truth—but that good is eternal, blessing 
us even in its memories—and it seems to me 
so much wiser to recall that! ” 

“ But there Beems so little good, Miss,” I 
said, despondingly. So I thought once; but, it 
was because I would not see it. I put myself 
under the shape of my petty wrongs and griev¬ 
ances, between myself and that, and how could 
I oZ 1 ’ 601, t0 see it ■ f fancy it has been so with 
yorn* Tniui—have you really nothing pleasant 
to recall 1 


I thought of little Ad’line, Uncle Steve, of 
Ollie, and Miss Agnes, and felt completely 
ashamed. 

She smiled as she read my confused,’shame¬ 
faced look, and said: 

You need not look so distressed, child; we 
all alike guilty—readier to recognise the 
trail and slime of the serpent than the foot¬ 
print of the angel.” 

“ But how can I forget these wrongs ? " I 
asked. “ How can I put away the memory of 
them ? ” 

“ Lina, when you climbed the steep cliff that 
overhung that clear pond by your old mis¬ 
tress’s house, and, leaning over its edge, gazed | 
down into its calm depths, and saw there all j 
those beautiful pictures of cloud and sky, 
tree and shadow, which you described a few 
moments since, did you think of the thorns and ; 
briers, the sharp flints, that had torn your dress ! 
and flesh by the way ? ” 

“No, ma'am, never—I liked it so much, 
though I got terribly scratched sometimes—it 
was only about my dress I cared, for then Mrs. 
Sally whipped me.” 

“ But even that did not prevent your going i 
a °“No.” 

“ Then, when we know that before us, it may 
be but a few steps ahead, there lies another 
world, where, instead of these shifting outward 
views, these shows of life, which have well been 
called the “ living visible garment of God,” we 
shall stand in His presence, and all that has 
been dark and sorrowful or sad to us, will van¬ 
ish—all that has been mysterious become open 
as Truth, and even evil shall be seen to praise 
Him—why should we think upon the brambles 
and briars that beset our footsteps—why darken 
the little light which lies along our way 1 Then, 
all will be light I ” 

She looked for a moment at beautiful Hes¬ 
perus, hanging above the motionless tree-tops in 
the west; and when she turned her eyes again 
upon me, I felt the likeness between her face 
and that star. The fight of that land of which 
she had spoken beamed from them both. I 
never look upon that star now, without seeming 
to hear that low, sweet voice, saying—“ Good 
is eternal, blessing us even in its memories I 
remember that, child 1 ” 

It was so strange that she never once seemed 
to remember my birth—thatl was “ conceived in 
iniquity andborn in sin a circumstance which 
Mr. Tyler never overlooked—or that she did not 
remind me of how grateful I should be to her 
for her trouble. She even did not seem to think 
me anyways different from herself—a minister’s 
daughter—only in my lack of years and expe¬ 
rience ; and, what was quite as strange, I seem¬ 
ed to forget all these things myself while listen¬ 
ing to her, and to feel that I really was capable 
of becoming good and noble as herself. Per¬ 
haps she felt that self-respect is as much the 
birthright of the pauper as the king. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE ORIENTALS. 


Wedding in Tocat. 

Tocat, Asia Minor, Jan. 1, 1857. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Friend : A “happy new year”to you, 
and to all my friends west of the “great water! 
The wish will be out of date by the time it 
reaches you; but one cannot take pen in hand, 
on this first day of the year, without such a greet¬ 
ing to friends, whether near or far. Admidst 
your busy fife in the whirl of politics, have yon 
time for a glimpse of the stereotyped Oriental 
life?” 

Some nights since, we were witnesses of such 
a scene as one never chances upon under Amer¬ 
ican skies. Hearing a commotion in our kitchen 
quarters, after regular hours, we inquired into 
the matter, and were told that a great Armen¬ 
ian “ harsnik" (wedding) was to be celebrated 
that night, with torch-light procession through 
our narrow 3treet. So, young men and children, 
old men and maidens, were on the alert, with 
bunches of split pine sticks elevated upon long 
poles, ready to be ignited at the instant of its 
approach. 

“ Lamps and oil ” seem to have gone out of 
vogue since the days of the “ wise and foolish 
virgins.” Before we had stationed ourselves 
to watch the scene, the flashing of torches, the 
clangor of instruments, and the ery of many 
voices, “The bridegroom comes 1 ” rent the air, 
and as suddenly subsided into darkness and 
silence. Supposing that the display was over, 
we were about to withdraw, when we were told 
that this had been only a prelude to the grand 
procession of the bride, who was now to be 
escorted from her father’s house to her new 
home. 

“ She will be here in fifteen minutes,” said 

But the mysteries of an exceedingly cum¬ 
brous toilet, or some equally excellent reason, 
prolonged these fifteen minutes into an hour 
and a half, A bride will be waited for when 
she chooses, the world over! 

Meanwhile, the entire population of the street 
was standing at the different doors of the high- 
walled premises, waving extinguished torches, 
laughing and chatting, with Oriental patience 
of delay. 

At last, just as our clock struck “ the witch¬ 
ing hour,” the roll of a drum and tooting of 
wind instruments aroused all to fresh activity. 
Our Btreet had flashed into a blaze of light be¬ 
fore the procession turned the corner. E. and 
myself, hastily donning our shawls, hurried up 
through a half-ruined wing of our kondk (man¬ 
sion) to the only window which commanded a 
view of the street, scaring the bats and mice 
from their revels in the quaintly-pictured halls 
of the old Pachas. Most houses in these Tur¬ 
kish cities, you must know, are so shut in, by 
mud.colored walls, as to form a world of their 
own to the occnpants of the harem,. 

Leaning from this window, we saw lights 
flashing like shooting stars everywhere below 
us, in strange contrast with a calm, half-grown 
moon overhead. Now the procession drew near, 
headed by “ drum and fife ” aforesaid, and by 
a troop of chanting men, in fez and turban, who 
kept time to the most melancholy minor cadem 
ever heard out of the Celestial Empire. 

These Asiatics seem to be spell-bound to _ 
few notes of the musical scale, above or below 
which they can carry neither voice nor instru¬ 
ment. A copper water-boiler would make quite 

as appropriate and enlivening music for a- 

riage festival I 

Behind these came a troop of men bearing 
torches —the relatives of the newly-married 
couple. Among these walked the bridegroom 
himself, doing honor to his bride, as in duty 
bound, but looking very ill at ease about it. He 
was marked by a wide scarlet collar, which 
covered the shoulders of his long, dark, flowing 
robe; and by a tall candle carried on either 
side of him. Next came a troop of native 
women, swathed in the universal street-costume 
of this city, (a white sheet, enveloping the whole 
body except the eyes,) and looking, of course, 
like so many pale visitants from the place of 
tombs. Full enough of life and glee they were, 
however; and each had a glance of curiosity 
for the unveiled “ Frank ” ladies who were 
peeping down at them. 

In their wake rode the bride, seated, a cali- 
fourclion, as the French style it, on a richly- 
caparisoned horse, guided by two men; she 


keep her seat. Her head was surmounted by a 
shining crown-piece, from which, on all §idea, 
hung a long, thick fringe of heavy glittering 
tinselry, which quite eclipsed the brilliant, rich¬ 
ly-embroidered robes underneath, This finery, 
by the way, is usually borrowed, and the same 
suit serves half the brides of the neighborhood 1 
Overloaded and blindfolded as she is in this] 
cumbersome eostume, the bride is expected to 
gain her seat upon the horse at a single spring 
from the ground; and is considered “ below par ” 


if she fails. Is not. this, by the way, a practical test 
after good Miss Beecher’s own heart? Unfortu¬ 
nately for the activity of the damsel, she has 
just remained shut up for two long days in a-j 
cupboard, it being a sad breach of etiquette 
to allow herself to be seen during that time, 
while her mother is receiving the congratula¬ 
tions of the public 1 

Behind her still, in the rear of the proces¬ 
sion, came the “ mock bride,” as a little girl 
of ten or twelve was styled, wrapped in a richly 
ermined robe, and perched upon a high horse. 
She wore a heavy head-dress, but no veil; and 
looked, poor little thing, as though she would 
far rather shut her eyes in sleep than keep them 
open through this tiresome pageant all night. 
It was her role to watch the bride incessantly, 
and imitate her every movement and look; for 
what reason, tradition saith not. Torches and 
trampers went by with chant and wail; the 
illumination of our street was over; the muez¬ 
zin’s cry from the minaret pealed on the air, 
and died away; and all but the wedding guests 
went soundly to sleep. The procession passed 
on to the house of the bridegroom, (or, rather, 
that of his father,) there to keep up revelry un¬ 
til day-dawn. 

Poor bride 1 It is but the beginning of a long 
servitude to her. Bartered by her parents to 
the parents of a man unknowu to her, and who 
has not presumed to choose a wife for himself, 
she is taken into his family, generally as a sort 
of supernumerary ssrvitor. Whenever the 
mother or sisters-in-law go to the public bath, 
she must follow to wait upon them, and to kiss 
the hand of each in turn, at the close of cere¬ 
monies. And for years, although living, eat¬ 
ing, and sleeping in the same room with them, 
must she never let her voice rise above a whis¬ 
per in the hearing of her new parents, espe¬ 
cially of the father-in-law. I have met one pe¬ 
culiarly strenuous for this point of etiquette, 
who had kept it up during eighteen years 1 

Do not suppose that this discipline has any 
effect in diminishing the vocal powers of the 
Armenian women. Nature will have her sway; 
and the loud tones in street and court-yard, 
when beyond the range of those dreaded pa¬ 
rental ears, make ample compensation for the 
forced repression within doors. 

Of the women in this city, two years ago, one 

a thousand, perhaps, knew how to read a 
little. The poorer classes cook, weave, and 
scold their children, much as elsewhere; the 
richer sew, gossip, or lounge about on their soft 
divans, smoking the long pipe, or “ narghileh,” 
and ordering their servants or slaves. The dis¬ 
tinction between these two last-named classes 
is comparatively little, in a land where no 
poor man knows anything about the rights of 
a freeman; and where, as is often the case ’ 
Turkish households, the wives and slaves i 
the same persons. Every man is a despot 
his own house, and has full liberty to beat his 
spouse, as well as children, into compliance 
with any of his lordly wishes against which they 
may protest. 

It is a trite saying, but not the less a true 
one, that woman can only be what she should 
be, and stand where she Bhould stand, in the 
light of Christianity. We have already seen 
proofs of this, in the gradual amendment of 
those here who have been even partially brought 
under its influence. As the powers of thought 
are aroused, these formerly frivolous and aim¬ 
less women are changed into active, sympa¬ 
thizing creatures ; and, by little and little, they 
win from their husbands and fathers some por¬ 
tion of that respect never before dreamed of. 
Progress is slow, however, and the best-behaved 
natives smile incredulonsly when told that in 
America, when seats are wanting in a public 
assembly, the gentlemen often gallantly pro¬ 
vide for the ladies at their own expense; (a fa¬ 
vor, by the way, for which ’tis a pity they aver 
forget to be thankful I) “As well make them 
kings at once 1 ” exclaimed one indignant lord 
of creation; while another thoughtfully re¬ 
marked, “It may do for your Frank women, 
but it would be the spoiling of ours I” 

Some Turkish women of a mountain village, 
seeing the respect paid by a travelling mission¬ 
ary to his wife, exclaimed, “Why! your chelibi 
treats you as though you had a soul 1 ” Well, 
they are beginning to learn that they have souls, 
poor creatures I 

The angel of sickness has been busy in _ __ 
midst this past season. Four rainless months 
fostered miasma and fever; and we, who 
caped their attacks, had to combine the ca 
and duties of nurse, doctor, and watcher, __ 
few in a civilized land can ever be called to do. 
One precious little lamb was taken to the Good 
Shepherd’s safe fold; and others recovered, only 
after weeks and months of illness. This part 
of the country, however, is not in ordinary sea¬ 
sons considered unhealthy. 

J cannot close without adding my note of 
condolence, (should I say, rather of congratu¬ 
lation ?) to the honorable minority of my coun¬ 
trymen. The first tidings of the failure of 
Freedom’s candidate sent a thrill of disappoint¬ 
ment through all our hearts, still firmly bound 
to America. But “ sober second thought ” gave 
much relief. It brought to our minds the prog¬ 
ress that the past four years have seen; the 
the issue now acknowledged; the enthqsiasm 
aroused. Will the shadow go back on.the dial 
of Freedom ? No, please God 1 It is hard to 
wait, at best; but one who has waited calmly 
while darkness rested on the land around, as 
you have done, knows how to wait while the 
fight is slowly, surely, breaking above. The 
hour will yet strike. Yours, faithfully, though 
afar, Mart Irving. 

A “ Yarn ” about Guano.— Although so:_ 

people may be inclined to doubt the truth of 
the following yarn, we can bring forward any 
amount of vouchers. An old salt of our ac¬ 
quaintance says, that when he was in the gnano 
trade, he sailed in a brig which might have 
been a tender to Noah’s ark. On a return trip 
with a load of gnano, the hatches were left open 
one night, and a tremendous shower wet the 
guano in the hold, and produced the most sur¬ 
prising effects. The timbers of the vessel grew 
and sprouted in all directions. Between the 
decks was a complete bower. The forecastle 
became an almost impenetrable thicket, and 
the cabin a beautiful arbor. The rudder post, 
being made of white oak, grew up into a “ live 
oak” tree, which afforded a grateful shade to 
the man at the helm, though he was sometimes 
annoyed by the acorns rattling upon his tar¬ 
paulin hat. The masts, became very imposing 
with their evergeen foliage, and, strange to re¬ 
late, the foretopmast, which had been carried 
away in a gale, grew out again, and the altitude 
of all the masts was so much increased i 
render the brig extremely crank. 

The vessel had boughs on her stern, and the 
figure head (speaking figuratively) was as full 
of bows as a dancing master. They were 
obliged to prune the bowsprit and some of the 
other spars twice a week. The quarter deck 
was covered with shrubbery, and the cook's 
caboose resembled a rustic summer house. 

Crab-apples grew on the pump handle, and 
a cherry table in the cabin bore fruit. Perhaps 
the most remarkable circumstance occasioned 
by the stimulating and fertilizing power of the 
guano was that the cockroaches on board be¬ 
came so large that they could get up the anchor 
and make sail on the brig. One of the owners 
of the craft facetiously remarked that she went 
out a full-rigged brig and came back half bark. 
There is nothing like guano, to make things 
grow, and for strict truth and veracity give 
an old sailor, when he lays himself out on a t 
yarn.— Boston Herald. 


point where Anderson and Stewart turned back 
in 1855, and that one ofthe encampments 
particularly, was quite fri^reupposed to have 
been abandoned a day or tw^lefore the Indians 
saw it, and from the traces it was thought there 
might have been.about ten or twelve man.' I 
could not hear of the exact locality; further 
than that Anderson and Stewert were within 
a very short distance of the place where the- 
traces where seen.” 


.Foreign Correspondence ofthe Era. 

PARISIAN LIFE. 

A BALL IN THE TUILLERIES. 

Paris, February 11, 1857. 

Zb the Editor of the National Era: 

I will endeavor to give yon a short account 
of the last Tuilleries ball. 

You can imagine that those favored by an 
i limitation to Court are few, in proportion to the 
’great ps-pula'tion of the city of Paris, and es¬ 
pecially when one considers the number of 
strangers admitted through the instrumentality 
of their respective ambassadors. 

The English ambassador is least annoyed by 
demands for invitations; those only who have 
been presented at their own Court can claim 
the right to be presented at a foreign Court. The 
other diplomatic representatives present dis¬ 
tinguished personages, or such as they wish par- 
ticultrly to favor. The Americans are the most 
fortunate of all strangers in Paris. Our am- 
basBtdor sends in a list of all those that choose 
to put down their names, and then he distributes 
the limited number of invitations sent to him 
for kis countrymen. They run thus: 

“Par Ordre de L’Empereur, le Grand Cham- 

belku a 1’honneur de prevenir Mr.- qu’il 

est invite a passer la soiree au Palais des Tu- 
illeries le-a 9 heures. 

(Signed) Duo de Bassano.” 

One of these mneh-sought-for documents fell 
to my lot last week, and it is needless to state 
that the preparations for such a fete were not 
small or immaterial. The invitations were for 
9 o’clock, P. M. To avoid the inconvenience 
of waiting in the ranks of the endless number 
of carriages encountered near the Tuilleries at 
a later hour, we left home at [half-past eight 
o’clock, and fortunately arrived without much 
delay at the Pavilion de l’Horloge (the centre 
building of the old Tuilleries.) After handing 
our cloaks to the liveried servants in waiting, 
we ascended the splendid Escalier l’Honneur, 
fined with Cent Gardes, looking more like stat¬ 
ues than living beings. 

The balustrade of bronze and polished steel, 
the Corinthian columns supporting the ceiling, 
the brilliant illumination, rich carpets, and 
the splendid uniform of the soldiers and ser¬ 
vants, gave the whole an appearance of grand¬ 
eur in keeping with the palace of an Empe¬ 
ror. At the head of the stairs we gave up our 
tickets, and were shown in the ante-chamber 
communicating with the Salle de la Paix, for¬ 
merly Salle Louis Philippe. 

This magnificent hall, generally crowded on 
such occasions, was yet almost vacant; its di¬ 
mensions were all the more striking ; our time 
was too limited, however, to allow a close ex¬ 
amination of the magnificent colossal chande¬ 
liers of crystal and gilt bronze, or the silver 
Btatue of Peace, presented to Napoleon I 
by the city of Paris; but we hastened on to 
reach the Salle des MaHchaux, which was, to 
our astonishment, already crowded. 

The brilliant uniforms of the courtiers and 
gentlemen generally, intermixed with the gay 
and beautiful dresses of the ladies, many of 
whom were literally covered with diamonds and 
rich jewels, gave the whole the appearance of 
a bed of flowers agitated by a gentle morning 
breeze, reflecting the first rays of the sun ii 
refreshing dew. 

With some effort, we procured seats; and 


de on her left; she wore a splendid set. of dia¬ 
monds, her hair, as usual, loaded with rich 
flowers, and a diadem of the most sparkling 
brilliants encircled her head; she also wore 
three rows of the same, clasped round her ala¬ 
baster neck. Her dress was of white tulle, with 
three flounces or puffs on the skirt, fastened 
up here and there with loops of narrow red vel- 

The Emperor wore a general’s uniform, and 
instead of the ugly red inexpressibles, he had 
white silk stockings and white knee breeches ; 
he strolled about the different rooms with the 
Hue de Bassano, now and then loitering about 
the dancers, then returned to the Empress, who 
was alternately enjoying the sight of a light 
polka, or of the latest importation from England, 
the Lancers; the dancers occasionally came so 
near to her seat that I feared every moment to 
see her cheek grazed by some of the floating 
gauzes. 

The Lancers is an old English dance revived, 
now greatly in favor; it has quite eclipsed the 
Quadrille, and is not only the topic of conver¬ 
sation among the younger members of society, 
but has been found a worthy subject for the, 
writers of news to moralize favorably upon. 

The dancing masters are most to be congrat¬ 
ulated at the revival of this dance. The Em¬ 
press herself numbers among the pupils of the 
celebrated Laborde. 

At half past twelve, their Majesties took a 
last turn through the rooms, and then went 

to supper, followed by the ambassadors. 

After they retired to their private apart¬ 
ments, there was a general rush to the supper 
room, where the tables were richly provided 
with all the delicacies of the known world. 


before the court made it 


appearance, 


e had 


Traces of Sir John Franklin’s Party. 
The vague reports of last summer in respe 
to new traces of some of Sir John Franklin s 
party are made somewhat more distinct in a 
letter from Red River settlement, Hudson’s Bay 
territory, published in the London Times. The 
Writer says: 

“ I have just returned from-, who was at 

Norway house last July, and saw the man who 
brought an express to Sir George Simpson, 
from Mr. Anderson, in Mackenzie’s River 
district, stating the Indians had brought over 
reports to one of the trading posts in that 
quarter, that Indians had seen two or more en¬ 
campments of whites on an island on some 


time to examine the unrivalled splendor of 
this hall. It occupies the two upper stories 
of the Pavilion de VHorloge. The windows 
looking into the court of the Tuilleries reach to 
the top of the lofty quadrangular ceiling, richly 
sculptured and painted, round the base of which 
funs a gallery supported by a bold projecting 
cornice, except opposite the windows, where 
four colossal cargatides, unconscious of their 
tedious task, nobly support this fine gallery; 
and there, at the head of his well-trained or¬ 
chestra, stood Strauss. The walls are decora¬ 
ted with the busts of distinguished generals; and 
the full-length portraits of the twelve Marshals 
of Napoleon the Great adorn the panels, giv¬ 
ing the tout ensemble a magical aspect. 

At ten o’clock, all eyes were turned towards 
the doors leading to the Salle du Trone, where 
the Emperor first receives the ambassadors. 
They were at last thrown open, and the ambas¬ 
sadors with their families preceded the Empe¬ 
ror and the Empress; when the latter ap¬ 
proached, the far-famed Strauss band thrilled 
the audience with the well-known national air, 
“ Partant pour la Syrie;” their Majesties 
passed along, returning the respectful saluta¬ 
tions of their guests. After they were seated, 
the master of the ceremonies received orders to 
open the ball. 

When the dancing commenced, we left 
seats to visit the Salon Blanc, between the 
Salle du Trone and the Salle des Marechaitx, 
the tapestry of which is, as usual, gold and 
white; the furniture is gilt, covered with 
green silk damask and gold. Card tables 
strewn all over it, occupied by thp older p 
bers of the assembly. Next came the Salon 
de Appollon, and then the Salle du Trdne, 
hung with dark red velvet. The throne is sur¬ 
mounted by a canopy of the same material, the 
hangings studded with gold bees. The chairs 
stand on a semi-circular low platform, behind 
which is to be seen the Imperial coat-of-arms. 

This new throne painfully recalled to mind 
those that before adorned this room, torn from 
their places, and burnt in front of the Palace. 
How long will it be before this emblem of 
sovereignty will share the same fate? No 1 
doubt, the very spot I stood upon had more 
than once been gored with human blood, and 
much more may yet flow before the French are 
able to govern themselves. 

Next comes the Salon Louis XIV; over the 
mantelpiece stands the portrait of Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, with her two sons, Louis XIV and the 
Duke of Orleans; another painting represents 
Louis XIV presenting his grandson, Philip, to 
the grandees of Spain. 

A full-length portrait of Louis XIV, placed 
between the windows, is considered by this new 
dynasty worthy to adorn the walls of the palace 
raised by his ancestors, and near the throne ele¬ 
vated by that monarch to one of the fjrst of the 
world, 

Every inch of this venerable building < 
whelms one with eventful reminiscences, too 
sad to comment upon on such an occasion. 
Next and last, is the Salle de Diane, or a dining 
room, 176 feet long by 32 broad—a beautiful 
hall of the time of Louis XIII, where the tables 
were laid for a sumptuous repast. 

Now and then we met an American, and it 
was amusing to see good, honest, Western 
farmers, in hired embroidered uniforms, much 
too large, or so tight that to move an elbow was 
out of the question, cocked hats, swords dan¬ 
gling lustily about their legs, peering at the crowd 
over green spectacles, as if it had been brought 
together for their especial amusement. 

After visiting and admiring the rooms thrown 
open to this large, assemblage, we returned to 
the Salle des Marechaux, to take a second look 
at their Imperial Majesties ; by this time the 
crowd was so great that it was difficult to cir¬ 
culate. 

Their Majesties were seated under the orches¬ 
tra, with the ladies and gentlemen of their house¬ 
hold behind them. The Empress is looking 
rather thin and sallow, though ever beautiful; the 
Emperor was on her right, and Prinoess Mathil- 
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present Parisian school is an excellent one for 
landscape painting, and Mr. Cranch is one of 
*'i most successful followers. 

The Artist’s Home at Fontainebleau is well 
known among the artists and amateurs, for its 
beautiful collection of original sketches, by 
painters who have visited the tavern since time 
immemorial. 

All artists that spend some time sketching in 
that famous forest, leave specimens of their 
pencils, tokens presented to the establishment 
which has harbored many a celebrated painter. 
It is worth a trip to Fontainebleau to see these 
most extraordinary productions of genius. 

I was pleased to hear it said, among the Amer- 
ins in Paris, that Congress has engaged Hor- 
e Vernet to paint a picture for the rotunda, 
is a wise measure, and one much to be laud¬ 
ed; although Horace Vernet is not the best 
colorist, his compositions are full of life and 
spirit; he is both faithful to nature and history, 
and a picture from his pencil will be of incal¬ 
culable value to the development of the art of 
painting in the United States. 


i drank low and deep to the health of the 
hospitable Imperial host. I must_say for 
French gentlemen, that they seldom commit 
excesses, let the profusion be ever so great; and 
I wish, from the bottom of my heart, I could 
say so much for my countrymen. 

Dancing and card-playing was kept up till 
three in the morning, and the last thing I 
heard was the Due de Cambaceres calling out 
to the leader of the orchestra, in La Salle de 
la Paix, “ Encore une marche, et ce serafmit.” 
We took the hint, and made our escape, taking 
a last look ot the magnificent hall, quickly de¬ 
scended the Escalier d’Honneur, stripped of 
its living statues, to find our way to a comfort¬ 
able home. 

Paris, February 19, 1857. 

Zb the Editor ofthe National Era: 

There is so great a dearth of news at present, 
that I must try to interest you by giving a short 
account of the various operas. 

Besides the Grand Opera, there are three 
others iu Paris, the Italian Opera, the Opera 
Comique, and the Theatre Lyrique. 

The Grand Opera only produces the works 
of the most eminent composers, whilst the 
Italian Opera, holding nearly the same rank, 
gives Italian music exclusively. The Opera 
Comique only gives music of a light and gay 
nature, and is as distinct in its character as the 
Grand Opera. The Theatre Lyrique is the 
stepping-stone to either of the first mentioned, 
for composers as well as artists. 

The Conservatoire Imperiale de Musique is 
the school for composers of vocal music, as 
well as for instrumental music, and one might 
suppose that such an eminent institution, in a 
city like Paris, would furnish all the world with 
the most brilliant talents; strange as it may 
seem, however, neither distinguished compo¬ 
sers nor vocal performers of notoriety have 
ever sprung from there. The Grand Opera, 
like all the others, is under the necessity of 
drawing its best artists from whatever country 
is fortunate enough to have produced them. 
Fine voices are rare, and at this time there is 
not a tenor of the highest order to be found. 
I might almost venture to say the same of so¬ 
prano voices of great extent; and were it not 
for the excellent orchestra, the magnificent 
house, the unrivalled scenic department, and 
the irreproachable ballet, the Grand Opera 
would have bnt small audiences. 

The Italian Opera is supported almost ... 
tirely by strangers and the haute voice. It is 
a fashionable resort, and the toilettes are n 
brilliant than at the French opera houses. 

The present troupe is composed of failing 
voices, except that of Alboni,and the repertoire 
is small. 

The Opera Comique is unique, composed 
almost entirely of pupils of the Conservatoire 
de Musique, with well-trained voices of a light 
and most flexible character. The pieces are 
written for such voices, and the vocalists per¬ 
form most charmingly, are inimitable in come¬ 
dy, suited to the taste of the French people. 

Meyerbeer condescended to write one opera 
for that stage, but the great maestro is too Ger¬ 
man for such a trivial task; his Etoile du Nord 
is neither comic nor tragic, and of very little 
merit. 

It would seem that all the great composers 
of the present period have exhausted their mu¬ 
sical inspirations ; and if it were not for Verdi, 
there would be an entire dearth in the compo¬ 
sition of good musical productions. Verdi’s 
compositions have been long taking here; but 
are now in vogue, after having been first per¬ 
formed, all over the New World. 

The TOeafr'eLi/riqMeisnowrivalmgthe Opera 
Comique ; it is less severe in its choice of pieces, 
and always has a large number of new com¬ 
posers on the repertoire. La reine Topaz is 
the latest musical novelty, has already been 
given some thirty times, and will, beyond a 
doubt, be sung some hundred times, before all 
who desire to see it are gratified. 

Madame Minlao Cavalho, formerly of the 
Opera Comique, takes the leading parts, and 
is now playing that of Queen Topaz, with won¬ 
derful success. She has a feeble voice, but vo¬ 
calizes with extraordinary facility, and without 
the least apparent effort. Some of her notes 
are scarcely audible, and yet they are as clear 
and precise as if produced by an instrument. 
Some of the passages in the variations of the 
famous Carnival of Venice, which she introduc¬ 
ed in La reine Topaz, are as exquisitely exe¬ 
cuted as if produced on the violin by the im¬ 
mortal Paganini himself. But when Madame 
Miolan attempts to sing a pathetic air, her voice 
is a little sharp, and has not a thrilling note ii 
it. She must, however, be possessed of more 
than ordinary talent, to have awakened such a 
degree of enthusiasm amongst the severe critics 
of this city. 

Many of our American artists are busily 
gaged in painting pictures for the next Univer¬ 
sal Exhibition of Fine Arts, which will take 
place in June next. 

Mr. May will exhibit a fine picture, represent¬ 
ing two Zouaves in the act of relating their Cri¬ 
mean exploits to some brave veterans of the In¬ 
valids. ffihe picture is well designed and full 
of life ; the principal figures are true portraits 
of those intrepid fellows who fought so bravely 
under the walls of Sebastopol. Mr. May is an 
excellent colorist, and a good pupil of the 
modern French school. 

Mr. Bobertson, formerly ofthe United States 
Coast Survey, intends to exhibit a large picture, 
representing Uncle Tom with a Bible on his 
knees, and Eva leaning on his shoulder, pointing 
to Heaven. The contrast of the fair complex¬ 
ion of the child and the black hue of the old 
man is well managed and admirably harmon¬ 
ized. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Cincinnati, has just finished a 
fine portrait of Judge King, from Philadelphia, 
in the dress of an Arabian chief. The Judge 
has a beautiful white beard, and looks the true 
image of an Arab; he lived for some years 
amongst them. 

Messrs. Yewell, Nobel, and Howard, youn; 
artists from the far West, are busily engager, 
in painting from models. Mr. Yewell showed 
ns some figures, painted under Couture, indi¬ 
cating great talent. 

Mr. P. Cranch, from Washington city, made 
a number of sketches from nature during his 
visit to the forest of Fontainebleau last autumn. 
These sketches are true masterpieces. Mr. 
Cranch has represented nature to perfection, 
and without losing sight of the artistic effects 
80 difficult to produoe in forest scenery. The 


DE. ELISHA 3SSN1’ KANE. 

The telegraphic despatches received on Mon¬ 
day leave little room to hope that the death of 
Dr. Kane has not already taken place. As our 
readers are aware, he sailed from England to 
Havana several weeks since, with a view to the 
amelioration of his impaired health, and at one 
time it was announced that there was a fair 
prospect of his recovery. The tidings that have 
nnw been received will awaken universal re- 
Dr. Kane was a man of whom the coun¬ 
try became more proud with every new revela¬ 
tion of his character. He was warmly cher¬ 
ished as one of its brightest ornaments, and a 
feeling of almost personal affection was mingled 
with the profound respect which he everywhere 
inspired. Gallant, brave, heroic, smitten equal¬ 
ly with a love of science and a passion for ad¬ 
venture, he possessed the mental force to con¬ 
vert the dreams of imagination into reality. His 
late Arctic expedtion, of which he has left such 
a graphic and beautiful record, was but the 
culmination of a career which gave early prom¬ 
ise of its subsequent achievements. 

Dr. Kane was born in Philadelphia in the 
year 1822, and had accordingly just entered 
upon his thirty-fifth year. He received his 
academic education at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia, and graduated as Doctor of Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1843. Soon 
after that date, he entered the U. S. Navy as 
assistant surgeon, and accompanied the first 
American embassy to China. With his native 
thirst for observing the maimers and customs 
of strange countries, he visited different parts 
of China, the Philippines, Ceylon, and the inte¬ 
rior of India. Ho was the first white person , 
who descended into the crater of the Tail of | 
Luzon, accomplishing this enterprise at the 
hazard of his life. He was suspended by a bam¬ 
boo rope around his body, from a projecting 
cra£ more than two hundred feet above the re¬ 
mains of volcanic eruptions. With bottles of 
sulphurous acids and other specimens from the 
mouth of the crater, he was dragged up sense¬ 
less through the scoria). Upon this expedition, 
he was attacked by the Ladrones and savages 
of the Negrito race, and exposed to other hard¬ 
ships, which proved fatal to his travelling com¬ 
panion, Baron Loe, of Prussia. 

After this, he traversed a considerable por¬ 
tion of India, visited Ceylon, ascended the Nile 
to the confines of Nubia, and passed a season 


He was immediately ordered to the coast of Af¬ 
rica;. and sailing in the frigate United States, 
visited the slave factories from Cape Mount to 
the River Bonny, and obtained free access to 
the barracoons of Dahomey. 

Returning home in a precarious state 
health, he recovered sufficiently to visit Mexico 
during the war as a volunteer. He succeeded 
in delivering despatches from the President to 
the Commander-in-Chief, escorted by the noto¬ 
rious spy company of the brigand Dominguez ; 
and, after getting the better of a detachment 
of Mexican soldiers, whom they encountered at 
Nopaluea, he was forced to combat his com¬ 
panions single-handed, in order to save the lives 
of his prisoners, General Torrajon, General 
Gaona, and others, from their fury. • 

On the return of peace, he was ordered upon 
the Coast Survey under Professor Bache, and 
was thus employed in the Gulf of Mexico, when 
he volunteered his services to the first Grinnell 
Expedition, in 1850. He was accepted as senior 
surgeon and naturalist of the squadron, and en¬ 
tered upon his duties with an enthusiasm, saga¬ 
city, and power of endurance, which admirably 
prepared him for the more arduous responsi¬ 
bilities of the second expedition, the results of 
whioh are before the world. 

In his private character, Dr. Kane displayed 
a singularly lovely and attractive union of qual¬ 
ities, in striking contrast with the boldness and 
resolution which impelled him on his career of 
adventure. The narrative of his expeditions 
presents a delightful illustration of his personal 
traits. In this respect, they possess the charm 
of unconscious autobiography. His modest 
simplicity, his refined tastes, his tenderness of 
feeling, and his almost feminine sympathi 
are perpetually revealed in connection with 
dauntless courage and constancy as ever nerved 
heroic heart to lofty prowess. Henee, the mag¬ 
netic power which he exerted over the compan¬ 
ions of his enterprise, winning their romantic 
attachment, and making himself a centre of 
light and encouragement amid the darkest mo¬ 
ments of the forlorn hope in the Arctic seas. 
Whatever the scientific results of his perilous 
voyages, they are of still higher significance in 
the example they have presented of noble, per¬ 
sistent, disinterested, and undismayed manhood. 

What England is Worth. —The philosophei 
and mathematician, Herapath, has just made 
an estimate of England’s material wealth, as 
an estate. Here it is, a most business-like docu¬ 
ment, fit to be put into the hands of any lawyer 
or land agent in the Kingdom ; 

Value of cultivated soil - -£1,700,000,000 

Railways .... 300,000,000 

Mines. 120,000,000 

Canals, docks, &c. - - - 200,000,000 

Dwellings, factories, &a. - - 550,000,000 

Agricultural implements, &c. - 230,000,030 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and other 
live stock .... 242,000,000 

Manufactured goods - - 200,000,000 

Mercantile shipping - - 40,000,000 

Foreign meaehandise paid for 50,000,000 

Fisheries, foreign and domestic 5,000,000 

Gold and silver, &c. - - 60,000,000 

Waste lands, public buildings, 
churches, chapels, hospitals, 
prisons, arsenals, forts, mili¬ 
tary stores, dockyards, and 
ships of war - - 750,000,000 


4,447,000,000 

That is what we are worth. Not exactly that 
Alderman Farebrother could, by advertiseing 
it in the Times to-morrow, nail a purchase at 
the entire figure in a month hence. A little 
management would be required, some judicious 
lotting there must be, and the whole should 
not be thrown upon the market at once. But 
there it is. England is worth that to us.— Lon¬ 
don Atlas, Nov. 24. 


Census of Russia. —The Moniteur de TAr- 
mee gives the following as the result of the 
census of the Russian Emire, taken by order 
of the Emperor at the time of his accession to 
throne; 

“ The total number ofthe population amounts 
to 63,000,000, the principal elements of which 

f 've results unknown to the rest of Europe. 

he elergy of the Russian Church stand for the 
enormous number of 610,000 ; that of the tol¬ 
erated creeds, 35,000; the hereditary nobility, 
155,000; the petty bourgeoisie, including dis¬ 
charged soldiers, 125,000; foreigners residing 
temporarily, 40,000; different bodies of Cos¬ 
sacks colonized on the Oural, the Don, the 
Wolga, the Black Sea, the Baikal, the Baseh- 
kirs, and the irregular Kalmucks, 2,000,000; 
the population of the towns, the middle and 
I lower classes, 6,000,000 ; the population of the 
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aian possessions, 1,400,000; the Kingdom of 
Poland, 4,200,000 ; the Grand Duchy of Fin¬ 
land, 1,400,000; and the Russian colonies in 
America, 71,000. At the accession of the 
Emperor Nicholas, the census then taken only 
gave a population of 51,000,000. This large 
increase in the space of 30 years may, however, 
be readily understood, when it is considered 
that the Russian territory has now an extent of 
22,000,000 of square kilometers, (a kilometer 
is five-eighths of a mile,) and a length of coast 
of 27,000 kilometers. If the population contin¬ 
ues to increase in the same proportion, it will 
by 1900 amount to 100,000,000. The Russian 
Empire, according to the same document, con¬ 
tains one hundred and twelve different peoples, 
divided into twelve principal races, the most 
numerous of which is the Selavonian, including 
the Russian, properly so-called, the Poles, the 
Coegaoks, and the Servian colonies of the 
Dnieper. These populations inhabit the finest 
and the most important provinces of the Em¬ 
pire.” 

’ THE CASE Ole DREBrVGOTT. 

OPINION OF MrTTuSUCE CURTIS, 

DELIVEKKD 

In the Supreme Court of the United Slates, at 
Washington, March 7, 1857. 

BRED SCOTT vs. J. F. H. SANDFORD. 

Mr. Justice CURTIS. I dissent from the 
opinion pronounced by the Chief Justice, and 
from the judgment which the majority of the 
court think it proper to render in this case. 
The plaintiff alleged in his declaration that he 
was a citizen of the State of Missouri, and that 
the defendant was a citizen of the State of New 
York. It is not doubted that it was necessai-y 
to make each of these allegations, to sustain 
the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court. The 
defendant denied, by a plea to the jurisdiction, 
either sufficient or insufficient, that the plain¬ 
tiff was a citizen of the State of Missouri. The 
plaintiff demurred to that plea. The Circuit 
Court adjudged the plea insufficient; and the 
first question for our consideration is, whether 
the sufficiency of that plea is before this court 
for judgment upon this writ of error. 

The part of the judicial power of the United 
States, conferred by Congress on the Circuit 
Courts, being limited to certain described cases 
and controversies, the question whether a par¬ 
ticular case is within the cognizance of a Cir¬ 
cuit Court may be raised by a plea to tbe juris¬ 
diction of such court. When that question has 
been raised, the Circuit Court must, in the first 
instance, pass upon and determine it. Whether 
its determination be final, or subject to review 
by this appellate court, must depend upon the 
will of Congress; upon whioh body the Con¬ 
stitution ha’s conferred the power, with certain 
restrictions, to establish inferior courts, to deter¬ 
mine their jurisdiction, and to regulate the ap¬ 
pellate power of this court. The 22d section 
of the judiciary act of 1789, which allows a 
writ of error from final judgments of Circuit 
Courts, provides that there shall be no revisal 
in this court on such writ of error, for error in 
ruling any plea in abatement, other than a 
plea to the jurisdiction of the court. According¬ 
ly, it has been held, from the origin of the court 
to the present day, that the Circuit Courts have 
not been made by Congress the final judges of 
their own jurisdiction in civil cases ; 'and, that 
when a record comes here upon a writ of error, 
or appeal, and, on its inspection, it appears to 
this court that the Circuit Court had not juris¬ 
diction, its judgment must be reversed, and 
the cause remanded, to be dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction. 

It is alleged by the defendant in error, in this 
ease, that the plea to the jurisdiction was a 
sufficient plea ; that it shows, on inspection of 
its allegations confessed by the demurrer, that 
the plaintiff was not a citizen of the State of 
Missouri; that, upon this record, it must ap¬ 
pear to this court that the case was not within 
the judicial power of the United States, as de¬ 
fined and granted by the Constitution, because 
it was not a suit by a citizen of one State, 
against a citizen of another State. 

To this it is answered, first, that the defend¬ 
ant by pleading over, after the plea to the juris¬ 
diction was adjudged insufficient, finally waived 
all benefit of that plea. 

When that plea was adjudged insufficient, 
the defendant was obliged to answer over. He 
had no alternative. He could not stop the 
further progress of the case' in the Circuit 
Court by a writ of error, on which the sufficien¬ 
cy of his plea to the jurisdiction could be tried 
in this court, because the judgment on that 
plea was not final, and no writ of error would 
lie. He was forced to plead to the merits. It 
cannot be true, then, that he waived the benefit 
of his plea to the jurisdiction by answering 
over. Waiver includes consent. Here, there 
was no consent. And if the benefit of the plea 
was finally lost, it must be not by any waiver, 
but because the laws of the United States have 
not provided any mode of reviewing the decision 
of the Circuit Court on such a plea, when that 
decision is against the defendant. This is not 
the law. Whether the decision of the Circuit 
Court on a plea to the jurisdiction be against 
the plaintiff, or against the defendant, the los¬ 
ing party may have any alleged error in law, in 
ruling such a plea, examined in this court on 
a writ of error, when the matter in controversy 
exceeds the sum or value of two thousand 
dollars. 

If the decision be against the plaintiff and 
his suit dismissed for want of jurisdiction, the 
judgment is technically final, and he may at 
once sue ont his writ of error. (Malian vs. 
Torrance, 9 Whea., 637.) It the decision be 
against the defendant, though he must answer 
over, and wait for a final judgment in the 
cause, he may then have his writ of error, and 
upon it obtain the judgment of this court on 
any question of law apparent on the record, 
touching the jurisdiction. The fact that he 
pleaded over to the merits, under compulsion, 
can have no effect on his right to object to the 
jurisdiction. If this were not so, the condition 
of the two parties would be grossly unequal. 
For if a plea to the jurisdiction were ruled 
against the plaintiff, he could at onoe take his 
writ of error, and have the ruling reviewed here; 
while, if the same plea were ruled against the 
defendant he must not only wait for a final 
judgment, but could in no event have the ruling 
of the Circuit Court upon the plea reviewed by 
this court. I know of no grouud for saying 
that the laws of the United States have thus 
discriminated between the parties to a suit in 
its oourts. 

It is further objected, that as the judgment 
of the Circuit Court was in favor of the defend¬ 
ant, and the writ of error in this cause was 
sued out by the plaintiff, the defendant is not 
in a condition to assign any error in the record, 
and therefore this court is precluded from con¬ 
sidering the question whether the Circuit Court 
had jurisdiction. 

The practice of this court does not require a 
technical assignment of errors. (See the rule.) 
Upon a writ of error, the whole record is open 
for inspection; and if any error be found in it, 
the judgment is reversed. (Bank of United 
States vs. Smith, 11 Whea., 171.) 

It is true, as a general rule, that the court 
will not allow a party to rely on anything as 
cause for reversing a judgment whioh was for 
his advantage. In this, we follow an ancient 
rule of the common law. But so careful was 
that law of the preservation of the course of its 
courts, that it made an exception out of that 
genaral rule, and allowed a party to assign for 
error that which was for his advantage, if it 
were a departure, by the court itself, from its 
settled course of procedure. The eases on this 
subject are collected in Bac. Ab., Error K. 4. 
Ana this court followed this practice in Capron 
vs. Van Norden, (2 Cranch, 126,) where the 
plaintiff below procured the reversal of a 
judgment for the defendant, on the ground that 
the plaintiff’s allegations of citizenship had not 
shown jurisdiction. 

But it is not necessary to determine whether 
the defendant can be allowed to assign want of 
jurisdiction, as an error in a judgment in big 
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£S5“ The office of the National Era is re¬ 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build¬ 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 

street. _ 

GOVERNOR GEARY’S SIX MONTHS IN 
KANSAS. 

It is the fate of Kansas Governors ultimately 
to do the very thing they were appointed not to 
do, and in their official death, if not in their 
lives, to vindicate the justice of the complaints 
and the wisdom of the policy of the Free State 
men and their Republican supporters. 

The third of the memorable trios who re¬ 
ceived their office from the late Administration 
has resigned; and his statement of reasons for 
that act, which appears in our columns, will 
furnish, we venture to predict, to the friends 
of Freedom in the Territories, as valuable a 
campaign document as could be wrung from 
an unwilling witness and a political opponent. 

According to his own account, Governor 
Geary went to Kansas with a view of maintain¬ 
ing order in the Territory, and of securing to 
every inhabitant, whether Anti-Slavery or Pre- 
Slavery, his just rights as a citizen of the Uni¬ 
ted States. He went there as a friend and eu¬ 
logist of the Administration which had pro¬ 
cured the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
aud with the promise from that Administration 
of its hearty and entire support in his efforts to 
maintain order, and to do impartial justice to 
all the people of the Territory. That this prom¬ 
ise has not been fulfilled, is the reason given 
by him for his resignation. 

Governor Geary entered upon the duties of 
his office on the 11th of November, 1856; and 
six months have hardly elapsed, before he 
throws up his commission. Prior to his last 
appointment, he had served as an officer in the 
Mexican war; and, as a judge of the First In¬ 
stance in the then infant settlement of Califor¬ 
nia, he had acquired some notion of the difficul¬ 
ties of exercising authority in localities not im¬ 
mediately under the control of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. But this useful kind of knowledge 
must have been considerably augmented by his 
brief experience in Kansas. 

Lured by the plausible assurances of Presi 
dent Pierce, he sallied forth, full of the ambition 
of composing the internecine strifes of the Ter¬ 
ritory, but, immediately on his arrival at the 
scene of action, found the sustaining hand of 
the Federal Government withdrawn. What¬ 
ever he did to carry out the purpose for which 
he went, it appears, had to be done at his own 
expense, and on his own responsibility. The 
Administration refused even to pay the bills of 
the soldiery needed for the protection of the Ter¬ 
ritory, and in every possible way, short of open 
hostility, thwarted and embarrassed his official 
action. For want of efficient support from the 
Federal Government, whatever he has accom¬ 
plished for the preservation of order and of the 
rights and liberties of the people, he has felt com¬ 
pelled to accomplish under the mask of friend¬ 
ship to Pro-Slavery Border Ruffianism. Instead 
of suppressing by the strong arm the piratical 
hordes who were laying waste the Territory, and 
murdering its peaceable inhabitants, he was 
obliged to conciliate them, and to exhibit an 
aspect of truculence to the only men on whose 
co-operation he could on all occasions rely. 

He enlisted, for example, in the United 
States militia service, four companies of unhung 
Border Ruffans, under Titus, in order apparently 
to find a pretext for enrolling a company of the 
Lawrence people. In like manner he was com¬ 
pelled to wink at, or at least not to resist, the 
bogus election of delegate by non-residents, the 
breaking up of Free State emigrant trains, 
the arrest and illegal imprisonment of Free State 
men, and sundry other iniquities against the 
people of the Territory. Why was this ? Did 
the really law-abiding Free State settlers in 
Kansas refuse to sustain him ? Or were the 
Border Ruffians so numerous and so strong there 
that he had to submit? Not at all, is Geary’s re. 
ply, not at all; the Border Ruffians with whom I 
was unable to contend were not in Kansas, butin 
Washington. They had control of the Federal 
Executive, and, in obedience to their orders, the 
Federal Executive have frustrated all my efforts 
to suppress outrage, have withheld supplies, 
and have refused to punish the plunderers, not 
only of private property, but of the Government 
mails. Such is the instructive conclusion of Gov. 
Geary’s “ Six Months in Kansas.” Having no 
power except to aid the lawless establishment 
of Slavery, he indignantly throws up his com¬ 
mission. 

The principal specification said to be made 
by Gov. Geary, as a pretext for his resignation, 
is the failure of the late Administration to re¬ 
move Lecompte. It will be remembered that 
among the outrages committed last September 
by the Border Ruffian army, on their retirement 
from Lawrence before Geary’s dragoons, was 
the shooting of a cripple named Buffum, who 
had remonstrated against the stealing of his 
horse. Gov. Geary, who was present and took 
the dying man’s affidavit, procured the arrest 
and indictment of the murderer, Hayes, but 
Judge Lecompte nevertheless dismissed him, 
on the bail bond of Marshal Donaldson. The 
murderer was again arrested by Geary’s order, 
but again discharged by Lecompte on a writ 
of habeas corpus. Geary then demanded Le- 
compte's removal, which request was acknowl¬ 
edged in President Pierce’s characteristic style, 
i. e., a successor was appointed, but the incum¬ 
bent was not removed. 

While, therefore, the Senate was engaged in 
indefinitely protracting the discussion of a 
new appointment, there can be little doubt that 
that distinguished judicial functionary will con¬ 
tinue to expound and illustrate the Border 
Ruffian jurisprudence of Kansas. Governor 
Geary, however, has taken the position, either 
that Lecompte or himself must retire, and see¬ 
ing nothing to hope, we suppose, from the 
present Administration, has tendered his pe¬ 
remptory resignation. He is right. Lecompte 
will not be removed, except by death, or per¬ 
haps by promotion to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in whose present opinions and 
mode of adjudicating great political questions 
he will doubtless find much in which he can 
cordially agree. 

It is not probable that Governor G eary will 
Teceive any support from the present Adminis¬ 
tration, or that, embarrassed as they are by his 
resignation, they will insist on its withdrawal. 
The Propagandists of Slavery'want a new man 
in his place—a man who will be thoroughly 
proof against that insidious theory of Squatter 
Sovereignty, which in Kansas, when fairly 
tried, works so much against them. The South¬ 
ern Administration press are already declaring 
hostility to the late Governor; and in one of 
the Administration organs of this city, the 
i eng Star of the 19th, we find the key-note 
of future attacks on him, given in the subjoin¬ 
ed communication, which is introduced with 
the threatening editorial remark, that 
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“ If Governor Geary has, as is alleged, follow¬ 
ed the example of his predecessor, Reeder, he 
can expect as little favor here as he would re¬ 
ceive were he thus to become a partisan on the 
other side. What the Territory needs is a 
Governor with sufficient nerve to keep from 
identifying himself with their squabbles, and 
there is no earthly reason for imagining that 
any other will be sent to Kansas under the ad¬ 
ministration of James Buchanan.” 

So long as the right of the contest in Kansas 
is all on one side, we imagine it will be difficult 
to obtain a respectable Governor who will not 
identify himself in these “ squabbles ” here 
mentioned, as decidedly at least as Gov. Geary 
is charged with doing. But here is the Star's 
Administration indictment: 

“Gov. Geary’s Resignation —From several 
articles which have appeared in the city papers, 
this resignation seems to be regarded as a 
misfortune for the Territory of Kansas as well 
as the country at large. The writer of this has 
conversed freely with many of the most reliable 
citizens of that Territory, who assure him that 
Gov. Geary has changed entirely his original 
position, and from some secret causehas become 
the partisan in the difficulties which have oc¬ 
curred. He has no doubt been appealed to 
by the Free State men, and has given his name 
and influence to further objects solely for their 
benefit. He heads several petitions to Congress 
with his own name, and in one which appeared 
about a month since, we see the name of Gov. 
Geary, followed by the name of that treason¬ 
able leader 1 Governor ’ Robinson and his clan, 
who have caused all the difficulties in the 
Territory, asking Congress foragrant of 250,000 
acres of land to establish a literary institu¬ 
tion at Lawrence, the headquarters of Aboli¬ 
tionism. For thus lending his name and in¬ 
fluence to one party, and that, too, the disor- 
ganizers of the Territory, the Southern citizens 
have complained loudly, as they had a right to 
do, as they thought he should occupy neutral 
ground in matters of that kind.” 

“ These gentlemen, with whom the writer has 
conversed, state that they have many reasons 
for believing, if the evidence be not positive, 
that he has been engaged in the trade of those 
Indian lands which caused the difficulties with 
Reeder. Certain it is that some secret influ¬ 
ence has induced him to change his original 
position, and act the partisan of the Free 
Staters. According to his own evidence, after 
professing to sum up the outrages of the Pro- 
Slavery citizens, he only refers to the murder 
of Buffum by Hayes, without referring to the 
planned massacre of young Skerrard at Le- 
compton. The truth is, Gov. G. has conceived 
himself to be some Ajax Telamon, and after re¬ 
ceiving too much praise for his intellect, im¬ 
agined that the whole country would be obse¬ 
quious at his call; and because Judge Le¬ 
compte was not immediately displaced, con¬ 
ceived a hatred for the whole South, and hence 
his partisan feelings in the matter afterwards. 
The Southern citizens in Kansas think they 
have the right now to ask a Southern Governor. 
They want Geary no longer, and it is to be 
hoped, sir, that no step will be taken to renew 
his relation since his resignation.” 

PRO-SLAVERY DESIGNS ON KANSAS. 

One of our vigilant correspondents expresses 
the apprehension that, as a last resort, the Pro- 
Slavery party may insist on the division of Kan¬ 
sas into two States, with the proviso that one 
should be free and the other a slave State. This 
is by no means an unreasonable apprehension. 

Another danger, more immediately in pros¬ 
pect, 1 b indicated in the following extract from 
an account, in the New York Evening Post, of 
a recent interview with the late Governor of 
Kansas: 

“ Gov. Geary appears to think that a Consti¬ 
tution establishing Slavery will be adopted by 
the Convention, which, in accordance with the 
summons of the late Kansas ‘ Legislature,’ will 
be elected on the third Monday in June next. 
The act authorizing the census and the election 
of Delegates for this Constitutional Convention 
was vetoed by him, on the ground that it con¬ 
tained no provision for submitting the Constitu¬ 
tion which may there be made to the decision 
of a vote by the people, but subsequently the 
act was passed over his veto. This Constitution, 
thus unratified by the people of Kansas, will be 
submitted to the next Congress, and it will be 
interesting to observe how many of the oppo¬ 
nents of the Topeka Free State Constitution will 
sustain so arbitrary and despotic an attempt to 
impose on the settlers of Kansas a Constitution 
which they have not sanctioned. 

“ Governor Geary adheres to the opinion 
that the population of Kansas, which, as he 
thinks, does not reach 30,000 is too small to 
warrant the formation of a State Constitution, 
and that its best interest demands that it should 
continue in a Territorial condition until it shall 
have the ratio neoessary to elect a Representa¬ 
tive to Congress.” 


AN OFFICIAL REPLY. 

Who will get the appointment ? Newspaper 
correspondents are speculating on the subject 
of Governor Geary’s successor. By some, Mr. 
McMullin, of Virginia, is indicated as the man; 
by others, Col. Sam Black, the Pennsylvania 
delegate, who, at the Cincinnati Convention, 
pledged the Keystone State to the slaveholding 
secessionists, in the significant variation of 
Scripture, “ Whither thou goest, we will go! ” 

It is assumed on all hands that the office of 
Governor of Kansas must be given to the South. 
In that case, either of the above-named candi¬ 
dates will do, though Col. Black has some ad¬ 
vantages over his competitor. Mr. McMullin, 
it is true, is a Southern man, but has given ev¬ 
idence of no imposing administrative ability ; 
while Col. Black, the Northerner, is considered 
superior in capacity, and, if we may derive any 
inference from the speech by which his name 
has come into notice, is even more strongly 
committed to what are called Southern princi¬ 
ples. In the event, then, of either appointment, 
the South will triumph. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Woodson discharges 
the functions of Governor, and, with a prospect 
of indefinite continuance, if we wait until Pres¬ 
ident Buchanan arrives at a solution of this 
question of successorship which shall be en¬ 
tirely satisfactory to the “ United Democracy.” 
In this case, again, the South gets the office. 
This is the only fact which can be obtained 
from the mass of rumors which are now cur¬ 
rent. No candidate can receive the appoint¬ 
ment of Governor of Kansas from the Federal 
Executive, and be confirmed by the Senate, 
who is not known to be true to the Oligarchy. 
Without, therefore, claiming any intimate 
knowledge of state secrets, the Era challenges 
contradiction of its answer to the great ques¬ 
tion, Who will get the appointment ? That an¬ 
swer is, “ The South will get it.” 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ELECTION. 

The NewHampshire papers give the complete 
results of the late election in that State, as com¬ 
pared with the election of last year. The re¬ 
sult tells most creditably for the stability and 
fidelity of the Republican party in the Granite 
State. With the stimulus of a recent Presi¬ 
dential victory, the party of the Administaation 
were sanguine of success; but the friends of 
Freedom have carried everything before them, 
electing their candidate for Governor, securing 
a large majority in both Houses of the State 
Legislature, and returning their present able 
and faithful Representatives — Messrs. Pike, 
Tappan, and Cragin—to the next Congress, 
with the endorsement of an increased popu¬ 
lar vote; while the net loss of the so-called 
“ Democrats,” since last year, is little short of 
one thousand votes. 

All hail, New Hampshire I Where is the 
10,000 majority with which she ratified the 
election of President Pierce ? 

We give below the aggregate returns of the 
last two State elections: 

1857—Haile, 34,478; Wells, 31,139; Had- 
dock, 209. 1856 —Metcalf, 32,094; Wells, 
32,060; Goodwin, 2,576. 

Whole vote, 65,826. Haile’s majority over 
Wells, 3,339; over Wells and Hadd'ock, 3,130; 


Wells’s loss since last year, 921. Haile’s gain 
over Metcalf, 2,384. Net Republican gain, 
3,305. 

The next State Council will consist of one 
Democrat and four Republicans; the State 
Senate, of four Democrats and eight Republi¬ 
cans; and the House of Representatives, 125 
Democrats and 190 Republicans, 

The delegation in the late Congress have all 
been re-elected. In the first district, James 
Pike’s majority over G. W. Kittridge is about 
1,300; in the second district, Mason W. Tap- 
pan’s majority over G. W. Morrison is over 
1,400; in the third district, Cragiu’s majority 
over W. P. Wheeler is about 1,600; making 
the aggregate Republican Congressional ma¬ 
jority in the whole State 4,300 1 


THE DALLAS-CLARENDON TREATY-THE 
SLAVEHOLDERS’ AMENDMENT. 

A draft of the Dallas-CIarendon Treaty, as it 
passed the Senate, has been published. The 
amendments which were adopted by that body 
are of a material character, and seem to have 
been suggested either by a jealousy of British 
influence, or by a desire to defeat the success 
of the measure. 

One of the principal provisions of the Treaty 
embraces a reduction of the boundaries of the 
Mosquito territory, the Indian inhabitants of 
which are placed under the protection of Nica¬ 
ragua, in a relation similar to that existing be¬ 
tween the United States and the tribes within 
its limits. This is a concession on the part of 
the British Government, which has always up¬ 
held the sovereignty of the Mosquito Indians, 
a3 a nation independent of Nicaragua, and is a 
complete abandonment of her long-established 
Protectorate. All that portion—and by far the 
larger portion—of the territory not reserved for 
the Indians, is declared to be under the exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction of Nicaragua. 

Greytown, or San Juan—memorable for the 
great naval exploit of the Pierce Administra¬ 
tion—at the mouth of the San Juan, the only 
Atlantic commercial port of Nicaragua, is by the 
Treaty constituted a free port; and the rights 
of independent municipal government, trial by 
jury, freedom of religion, and exemption from 
taxation and military service, except such as 
may be imposed by their own municipal gov¬ 
ernment, are guarantied to the citizens. It is 
provided, however, that the people of Greytown 
shall levy a duty on imports, for the purpose of 
raising “a reasonable annuity” to the Mos¬ 
quito Indians, by way of compensating Nicara¬ 
gua for the surrender of her special sovereign¬ 
ty over the port. 

Two Commissioners, one to be appointed by 
Great Britain and one by Nicaragua, are con¬ 
stituted to decide the question of boundary; 
and two more, similarly appointed, to settle the 
amount, period of duration, time, place, and 
mode of payment, of the proposed annuity. 

Subjoined to the main body of the Treaty, 
are three separate articles, the second of which 
provides for the neutrality of all future or pres¬ 
ent inter-oceanic communication by canal or 
railway across the Isthmus. Under this, is 
included a restriction of the British preten¬ 
sions in Honduras, to the limits existing at 
the time of the ratification of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty, in 1860, which limits are left to 
be determined between Great Britain and 
Guatemala, within one year after the ratifica¬ 
tion of the present Treaty. 

Another provision in the second of the “sep¬ 
arate articles ” annihilates all British claims to 
sovereignty in the Bay Islands—the most im¬ 
portant concession, without doubt, made in the 
Treaty by Great Britain—Ruatan, the largest 
and most fertile of these islands, being the key 
of the fine bay of Honduras, and a very eligible 
point for fortification. 

It was this provision, possibly the most de¬ 
sirable of all to our Government, that came 
near insuring the defeat of the Treaty in the 
Senate. Not that any patriot objected to dis¬ 
lodging England from her assumed posses¬ 
sions—not at all. Unfortunately, however, 
conjoined with this agreeable proviso, was an 
unpalatable recognition of a Convention made 
between Honduras and Great Britain, guaran¬ 
tying an exemption from Slavery to the peo¬ 
ple. Of course, the Senate, not being a party 
to, had no power to abrogate that instrument; 
but the Slaveholders could not bear even the 
acknowledgment of its existence, and the Dal- 
las-Clarendon Treaty was amended accordingly. 

The following is the section referred to, which 
encountered so much opposition from Southern 
Senators as to endanger the success of the 
whole Treaty: 

“That the islands, and their inhabitants, of 
Ruatan, Bonacca, ITtila, Barbaretta, Helina, 
and Morat, situate in the Bay of Honduras, and 
known as the Bay Islands, having been, by a 

Convention, bearing date the — day of-, 

1856, between her Britannic Majesty and the 
Republic of Honduras, constituted and declared 
a Free Territory, under the sovereignty of the 
said Republic of Honduras: the two contract¬ 
ing parties do hereby mutually engage to rec¬ 
ognise and respect in all future time the inde¬ 
pendence and rights of the said Free Territory, 
as a part of the Republic of Honduras.” 

As may be imagined, there was nothing very 
musical to the Slavery extensionist Senators, 
in the repetition of the words “ Free Territory.'' 
It was the music of that odious Wilmot Proviso, 
and they did not like to recognise even in for¬ 
eign parts the vitality of a thing which had 
worked to them so much mischief at home. 
“ Therefore,” says the reporter, to whom the Tri¬ 
bune is indebted for its account of the Senate’s 
secret proceedings, “the phraseology of this ar¬ 
ticle was modified so that the two Governments 
may recognise the sovereignty of the Bay 
Islands in Honduras, without being bound by 
the express conditions of the treaty between 
Great Britain and Honduras.” 

Of course, this is a mere question of taste, in 
which Great Britain will not hesitate to yield, 
but it furnishes a significant illustration of the 
peculiar sensitiveness o“f the slaveholding in¬ 
terest, that the insertion of an immmaterial, and, 
we might say, an almost casual allusion to 
“Free Territory,” came near defeating a treaty 
on the ratification of wHich, it was asserted, 
depended the peace of two great nations I 

Whether Great Britain will assent to all the 
amendments of the Senate, is not probable. 
The one to which she will make the strong¬ 
est objection is the omission by the Senate of 
the provision confirming all bona fide grants of 
territory previously made by the Mosquito King 
or his agent, the British Consul-General. Our 
own Government, in its aversion to the preten¬ 
sions of Indian sovereignty, refuses to recognise 
the validity of these grants, but it should be re¬ 
membered that the titles of most of the British 
subjects in the Mosquito territory rest upon no 
better foundation, and that the settlement of 
their titles is the only substantial advantage 
which England could hope to gain by the 
Treaty. 

As a whole, the Dallas-CIarendon Treaty is 
an improvement upon the blundering Conven¬ 
tion of 18J60, clearing up, as it does, several 
points which were liable to a double construc¬ 
tion, and which have proved the abundant 
source of international dispute. But, in our 
opinion, both of them rest on an unsound as¬ 
sumption. The questions of the boundaries 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, as well as 
others involved in these treaties, belong exclu¬ 
sively to the Governments of Central America, 
and the attempt of two neutral sovereignties, 
without solicitation on the part of the parties 
concerned, to decide them, is a reprehensible 
violation of the rights of nations and a trans¬ 
gression on the part of the United States of the 
safe policy laid down by Washington, of non¬ 
interference in the affairs of foreign Powers. 


For the National Era. 

THE FIRST_FLOWERS. 

For ages on our river borders, 

These tassels in their tawny bloom, 

And willowy studs of downy silver, 

Have propheeied of Spring to come. 

For ages have the unbound waters 
Smiled on them from their pebbly hem, 

And the clear carol of the robin 
And song of blue-bird welcomed them. 

But never yet from smiling river, 

Or song of early bird, have they 

Been greeted with ajjladder welcome 
Than whispers from my heart to-day. 

They break the spell of cold and darkness, 
The weary watch of sleepless pain; 

And from my heart, as from the river, 

The ice of winter melts again. 

Thanks, Mary! wild-wood token 

Of Freya’s fo otflups drawing near; 

Almost, as in the rune of Asgard, 

The growing of the grass I hear. 

It is as If the pine-trees called me 
From ceiled room and silent books, 

To see the dance of woodland shadows, 

And hear the song of April brooks! 

As, in the old Teutonic ballad 
Of Odenwald, live bird and tree, 

Forever live in song and beauty, 

So link my thought these flowers and thee. 

The small bird’s track, the tiny rain-drop, 
Forever mark the primal roek: 

Who knows but that these idle verses 
May leave some trace by Artichoke ? 


And maidens in the far-off twilights 



Were real, or the singer’s dream 1 

J. G. W. 

Amesbury, 1st of Zd mo., 1857. 


THE SICKNESS AT THE NATIONAL. 

On monday evening, the report prepared by 
the committee of the Board of Health of Wash¬ 
ington City, on the subject of the recent endemic 
disorder which has prevailed at the “ National,” 
was communicated by Mayor Magruder to the 
Board of Aldermen. 

The members composing the committee ate 
W. P. Johnson, M. D., C. L. Coltman, and 
Charles F. Force, M. D. We give below the 
material portion of their report. 

“ From the testimony of Drs. J. C. Hall and 
Cornelius Boyle, we learn that the disease 
made its appearance about the latter part of 
the month of January, and continued during 
the severe weather; that it ceased for about 
two weeks during the mild weather in February, 
owing, as they suppose, to the house being then 
better ventilated ; and that it increased again 
and became very rife during the cold weather 
that returned on or about the first of March. 

“ This disease, according to Dr. Boyle, was 
different from any usual form of diarrhoea. 
Both of these physicians assure us that the at¬ 
tack came on suddenly, generally early in the 
morning; that the operations were frequent 
and thin, light colored, and frothy, or yesty. 
According to Dr. Hall, vomiting occurred when 
diarrhoea was checked, and vice versa. The 
thirst was usually great, and the patients often 
desired acid drinks. Both of these physicians 
further testify that the disease was never cured 
at once, but continued to return at short in¬ 
tervals for a considerable length of time. A 
removal from the hotel did not seem to con¬ 
tribute to the recovery of the patients, as the 
disease with the latter continued as violent and 
for as long a time as among those who continu¬ 
ed in the building. There was no evidence, in 
the opinion of these gentlemen, of anything 
like mineral poison having been taken into the 
stomach ; there was no evidence of inflamma¬ 
tion of the intestines. Both concur in regard¬ 
ing the disease as one of “ blood poison,” pro¬ 
duced by the inhalation of a poisonous miasm, 
generated by animal and vegetable decomposi¬ 
tion, which entered the hotel through the sewer 
connecting with the Sixth street sewer. As a 
further corroboration of this fact, we are as¬ 
sured that a peculiar and offensive odor per¬ 
vaded the premises, and which was more de¬ 
cided in the halls than in the water-closets. 
This odor caused one of the physicians to be¬ 
come nauseated. 

“ The construction of the stench-trap at the 
corner of Sixth street and Pennsylvania avenue, 
by preventing the gases from escaping into the 
street, is considered the principal cause of the 
noxions gases passing into the cellar of the 
hotel. The boiler in the cellar, according to 
Dr. Hall, aided in distributing the foetid gases 
through the building. In room (second story) 
No. 29, in which the committee examined the 
witnesses, a register was found, which was said 
to communicate with the cellar, and from this 
an offensive odor could be distinguished, enter¬ 
ing the room. Two of your committee have 
frequently recognised the offensive odor spoken 
of by Drs. Hall and Boyle in different parts of 
the building. The same fact is certified to by 
Mr. J. D. Fairbanks, Thomas McDowell, Alfred 
F. Goss, Charles Watson, &c. 

“Mr. J. T. Ferry, sewer builder, testifies 
that ‘ he examined the cellar of the hotel, and 
found an opening in the southwest corner, con¬ 
necting with the sewer leading into the street, 
through which there was continually passing a 
current of foetid gas, which nearly extinguished 
a candle held over the opening.’ Previous to 
the trap being placed at the corner of the street, 
the current of air, he states, passed from the 
cellar into the sewer. These cellars are very 
damp, (see A. F. Goss’s testimony.) Charles 
Watson, who is engaged in the barber’s shop, 
testifies that there is a door opening into the 
hotel from the shop, which is frequently open; 
that he has noticed a disagreeable odor in the 
shop, (similar to that which arises from the 
sewer at the corner of Sixth and C streets,) 
especially in the morning. 

“ The committee sought in vain for evidence 
of the water or food having been poisoned by 
arsenic or any other mineral substance. Drs. 
Hall and Boyle both state that they drank the 
water—Dr. Hall says ‘freely, without being af¬ 
fected by it.’ Capt. A. R. Potts states that he 
has taken his meals at the hotel regularly du¬ 
ring the whole winter and drank freely of the 
water, and, although his stomach is easily 
deranged by improper diet, he has had no symp¬ 
toms of diarrhoea. Mr. Potts had a room and 
sleeps out of the building. Mr. Thomas Mc¬ 
Dowell states that he ate and drank at the 
hotel without being made sick; he occupied a 
room in the house, but slept with a window 
open. Jos. Gautier, chief cook, and Alfred F. 
Goss, steward, both testify that the water used 
when the disease appeared for the second time 
was not the same as that used when the disease 
was prevalent in January and early in Februa¬ 
ry. The latter assures us that the water tank 
iB built of bpick, and lined with slate, complete¬ 
ly closed, so that a rat could not possibly have 
entered the tank. The steward further states 
that, when the disease first appeared, at the 
suggestion of some of the boarders, a fresh 
supply of cooking utensils, of tea, sugar, coffee, 
flour, and milk, was obtained. He asserts that 
the copper vessels were well lined and perfectly 
clean, and in better order than he had ever 
seen before: he had been steward of the Revere 
House, Boston, for five and a half years. 

“ One of the greatest sufferers seems to have 
been the chief cook, (J. G. Gautier;) he was 
one of the first attacked by diarrhoea; he con¬ 
tinued to have it, more or less, for six or seven 
weeks, sometimes twenty operations per day, 
although not subject to diarrhoea. He sleeps 
in the house, has avoided water as much as 
posible, and prepared his own food. He asserts 
that the food was always of good quality ; that 
he kept the keys of the meat box. None but 
the cooks are present when the food is being 
prepared. All the cooks (five in number) have 
been sick; and, according to the statement of 
Mr. Goss, there was much sickness among the 
servants; so much so, that at one time the regu¬ 
lar duties of the house were interrupted. O thers 
who did not eat or drink water in the hotel, but 
frequented the building ar occupied rooms con¬ 
nected with it, according to Drs. Hall and 
Boyle, and to the evidence of Chas. Watson, 
barber, and C. H. Phelps, operator in House’s 
telegraph office, were sometimes affected with 
this peculiar form of diarrhoea. Mr. Amos Da¬ 
vis also declares that during several former vis¬ 
its to the hotel this winter, he was attacked 
with diarrhoea. During one of these visits, he 
neither ate nor drank at the hotel, and yet was 
more sick than when he had done so. During 
this present visit, he has partaken freely of both 
food and water, and has not been attacked by 
diarrhoea. He states that during his present 
visit he has the window of his room constantly 
open, and keeps up a coal fire. 

“The committee have to regret that time has 


not been allowed them to procure the testimony 
of several other physicians who have attended 
cases in the hotel, and likewise to have consult¬ 
ed competent architects as to the best means 
of arranging the sewers proceeding from the 
hotel, in order to remove the offending cause 
of disease, if it be, as your committee believe, 
the noxious miasma, and to prevent a similar 
recurrence for the future. 

“ Your committee would especially call at¬ 
tention to the fact that such sewers as have had 
the stench-traps fixed at the openings have no 
j means of ventilation; and that unless the 
proper authorities at once proceed to remedy 
, this serious omission by flues communicating 
with proper chimneys, or by some other means, 
we may reasonably anticipate a return of the 
endemic; and should this take place in the 
summer season, the consequences may be 
vastly more serious than we have already wit¬ 
nessed.” 

The following report and resolutions were 
adopted unanimously by the Board of Health, 
at its meeting on the 21st instant: 

“ The committee appointed at the late meet¬ 
ing of this Board having reported that in their 
opinion the late sickness at the National Hotel 
was caused by the corrupt and foetid air esca¬ 
ping into the hotel from the sewers under said 
building, communicating with the public sewer, 
and from deficient ventilation of said hotel; 
and this. Board, upon consideration of this re¬ 
port, being of the opinion that it has not suffi¬ 
cient power to remedy the evils complained of, 

“ Resolved, therefore, That the matter be re¬ 
ferred to the corporate authorities, with the 
recommendation that they take into considera¬ 
tion the sewerage of the city, and the proper 
ventilation of the public hotels. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, 
all privies opening into public sewers are nui¬ 
sances, and that the Councils are respectfully 
requested to enact a law prohibiting any privy 
from connecting with the public sewers.” 

On Saturday, the 21st, the National was 
finally closed. 
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Stockton’s Book and Journal. March. Yol. I, No. 3. 
A Dollar a year. A Dime a number. Philadelphia,Pa: 
F. H. Stockton. 1857. 

This is a small periodical, devoted to the two 
departments specified in the title, in the first of 
which the author has commenced a series of 
Sermons, called “ The Peerless Magnificence 
of the Word of God,” designed to illustrate “ the 
Supremacy of the Bible.” 

The well-known reputation of Dr. Stockton 
will cause his little work, in connection with his 
other more important labors on the publication 
of the Bible, to receive a welcome: and we can¬ 
not doubt that, by its peculiarity, his plan will 
find acceptance with numerous readers of God’s 
Word. 

The Chkistian Examinee and Relioiods Misckllany. 

March, 1857. 

Though we cannot accord with the religious 
views of which this Monthly Journal is the prin¬ 
cipal organ in this country, we always take 
pleasure in looking over the work. It is ably 
conducted, and many of the articles are fine 
specimens of scholarship, and full of informa- 

We perceive that the editorship, after May, 
is to pass into new hands, and that the Rev. 
Frederick H. Hedge, D. D., of Brookline, Mass., 
is to conduct it. The choice is no doubt a good 
one, and the character of the journal will con¬ 
tinue to be well sustained. 

The present number is, as usual, made up of 
varied subjects. With the exception of two of 
them, however, “ Comparative Theology of Hea¬ 
then Religions,” and “McWhorter on the Me¬ 
morial Name,” and parts of the two biographical 
ones, they cannot be regarded as strictly of a 
religious caste, or exhibiting the peculiarities of 
views of the denomination to which the work be¬ 
longs. The others are good examples of apprecia¬ 
tive papers, relating to topics in which the general 
reader will be interested. As “Robinson’s later 
Biblical Researches,” most highly and justly 
commended, “Indian Tribes of New England,” 
“The Grinnell Expedition,” “Rhode Island 
Biography ” is based on “ The Life and Recol¬ 
lections of John Howland, late President of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society,” and presents 
and interesting summary of the events noticed 
in his life, and of his character and usefulness. 
The article entitled “ Rev. Ephraim Peabody, 
D. D.,” is an affectionate and suitable tribute 
to an able and much-respected Unitarian Di¬ 
vine, whose traits of character are drawn out in 
a portraiture of much beauty and tenderness, 
and which will be read with no little pleasure 
by his numerous friends elsewhere, as well as 
in the immediate circle of his labors. The ar¬ 
ticle on the “ Indian Tribes of New England ” 
relates particularly to the Penobscots, and con¬ 
tains not only various particulars of their his¬ 
tory, but also amusing anecdotes, and was writ¬ 
ten, it is stated, by a person who is a descend¬ 
ant of one who, if not an early missionary among 
them, at least was their friend, and whose house 
was a spot to which they resorted for counsel, 
and from whom they received many an expres¬ 
sion of kindness. The whole number, it will 
be seen, is, for its variety of subjects and the 
mode in which they are treated, one which may 
well claim a favorable notice and reception at 
our hands and from the reading public. 

Life in its Lowes, Intermediate, and Hibhek Forms ; or, 
Manifestations of the Divine Wisdom in the Natural 
History of Animals. By Philip Henry Gosse, F. R. S. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. For sale by 
Gray A Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

No writer on Natural History, and especially 
the branch of it relating to the aquatic tribes 
of the lower classes, has'gained a more popular 
fame than Mr. Gosse, several of whose works 
have appeared in England, within the last four 
or five years. This volume, however, the latest 
of his productions, we believe, is the first, so 
far as we know, that has been republished in 
this country. He writes in a clear and pleasant 
style of description, and, except in the names 
of the orders or species, and other proper names, 
avoiding as far as practicable the use of tech¬ 
nical terms, yet his elucidation of his subject, and 
the facts furnished, are based on his accurate 
and scientific knowledge. 

The proofs of Divine wisdom furnished are 
ample and curiously instructive, and the book 
thus adds another to the many valuable ones 
fitted to impress upon the young mind, and in¬ 
deed upon every mind and heart, a sense of the 
greatness and excellency of that Being who so 
displays creative skill and goodnesss in the 
works of his hands. Its influence, too, is di¬ 
rectly against the theory broached some few 
years since by the Author of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” which, however, has been so effectu¬ 
ally demolished, that it probably now claims 
few as its supporters. The contents of the 
present work are divided into three parts, viz : 
“ Life in its Lower Forms,” “ Life in its Inter¬ 
mediate Forms,” and “Life in its Higher 
Forms.” It thus covers quite an extensive 
ground, and embraces a great variety of differ¬ 
ent animals, as infusoria, sponges, polypes, sea- 
blubbers, star-fishes, intestinal and other worms, 
insects, reptiles, shell fishes, birds, and quadru¬ 
peds, in its subjects of consideration. These 
are likewise illustrated by small wood-cuts in 
the text, and larger full-paged plates. 

An index, as well as table of contents, will 
enable the reader to turn to any one of the 
classes mentioned; and, we doubt not, the book 
will be as popular here as it has been abroad, 
and help to promote the study of the works of 
creation, and constrain the reader to exclaim, 
as the inspired writer, “ Oh, Lord, how manifold 
are thy works; in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all 1 ” 

Daisy ; or, The Fairy Spectacles. By the author of" Vi¬ 
olet, a Fairy Story,” Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & 


( Go. 1857. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 

I D. c. 

Worth not Wealth, and other Tales. By Cousin An¬ 
gie. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1867. For sale 
by Taj lor A Maury, Washington, D. C. 

The History of Kino Richard the First, of Enqland. 
By Jacob Abbott; with engravings. New York : Har¬ 
per A Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Little Learner Learning about Right and Wrong; 
or, Entertaining and Instructive Lessons for Young 
Children in respect to their Duty'. By Jacob Abbott. 
Illustrated with ninety engravings. New York : Hur- 
per A Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Washington, D. O. 

TiieBlessins. A Good Book for Good Children. A gift 
for holydays and all days By Pastor Whiehead. 
Philadelphia: T. H Stockton. 1857. 

Merry Old Enoland and her History. By Miss Julia 
Corner. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys, A Co. 
1856. 

We hare grouped together the foregoing 
books for children from different publishers, as 
we have hardly space to give a separate notice 
full, as we could wish, to every one of them. 
They are all snch books as children love, and 
the titles show that they belong to a class we 
can Bafely recommend to parents, and those who 
may look for a gift-book to the children of 
youDger years who are fond of books, and whom 
they wish both to instruct and amuse. 

With the exception of Miss Corner’s “ Merry 
England and her History,” and the volume on 
Richard I, these volumes aim directly at 
moral instruction. MiBS Corner has long been 
known as a popular writer for the young in 
England, and we believe this is the first repub¬ 
lication of any of her works in this country. 
She gives a brief but useful summary of some 
of the most prominent events of early English 
history; and the book is printed in large type) 
and furnished with wood cuts, and neatly bound 
in cloth and gilt, and thus rendered quite at¬ 
tractive. 

“Daisy, or the Fairy[8pectacles,” is just one 
of those fairy stories that carries with it, in the 
guise of this species of writing, important 
truths. It is told very beautifully, but we mus t 
not let out the secret. Our little friends will 
choose to read for themselves about Peter, 
Susan, and Daisy, and Maud her sister, Joseph, 
and the homely old woman and the beautiful 
fairy, and the spectacles, and the many pretty 
things it has to fix their attention. We do 
not believe they will want to lay it down till 
they have finished it, if they once get hold of 
it. And then that last chapter, “ What it all 
means ? ”—it is something worth knowing, we 
can assure them; aud, when known, to make 
good use of. 

So, too, that book, “ Worth not Wealth, and 
other Tales ; ” the lessons it teaches are excel¬ 
lent; it is very easy to understand, and the 
scenes are some of them very touching; ends 
so pleasantly, it mu3t be quite a favorite story. 
This takes up just about half the volume ; but, 
besides, we have three shorter stories, very 
good ones, called “ Perseverance; ” “ The Bad 
Temper Cured; or, the Enemy made a friend;” 
“ The School Girl’s First Trial,” and two 
numbers of “Gleanings from Memory’s Way- 
side.” We may mistake, but it seems to us 
as if we had met one or two of these shorter 
pieces before, in some of the public journals ; 
and we presume that their author has thus 
heretofore published them. We are glad, how¬ 
ever, to meet them here in this volume, and we 
think our young readers will be so too. 

Jacob Abbott’s books of various descriptions 
for children have such popularity, that it seems 
almost like “ carrying coals to Newcastle,” as 
the proverb is, to write a word in commenda¬ 
tion of them. The incidents in the life of the 
chivalrous Coeur de Lion are related in an easy 
style, and a number of plates and a small map 
aid in the illustration; while an illuminated 
title-page of gold and colors gives it an air of 
elegance, which will gain for it favor with all 
who are fond of seeing a book brought out in 
so attractive a style. But what a multitude of 
fine pictures there is in this “ Little Learner”— 
one on almost every other page; on some of 
them, two or more. And so much reading, too, 
about so many things for quite small children, 
and yet older ones will not dislike to read it 
with their little brothers and sisters—about the 
rabbit, the birds, the cow, the ship, the baby, 
the two little bears, the kittens, the deer, and 
we cannot mention them all; and showing, also, 
children how they must feel and act towards 
animals and each other, and closing by point¬ 
ing them to “ God ” and “ prayer,” and how 
“ God teaches us.” Let them see for them¬ 
selves, and our sincere wish is, they may learn, 
every one in his own case, the lesson, “ Happy is 
the child that loves God, and tries to please 
Him, and always seeks to know and do his 
duty 1 ” 

Pastor Whitehead, or the Rev. Thomas H. 
Stockton’s little hook, is designed as an ex¬ 
planation of the engraving, one not unfrequent- 
ly to be seen, of a large size, and here pre¬ 
sented in a reduced form, as a frontispiece, 
called “ The Blessing.” A family of several 
persons are gathered around a table, while the 
patriarch, with folded hands, is imploring God’s 
blessing on their food. This gives the name to 
the book, and Mr. Stockton has, in a most sim¬ 
ple and attractive way, dwelt on the different 
persons that are grouped in the picture, and 
descanted on the various objects on the table 
and in other parts of the room, thus enlisting 
the attention of the children, while he pours 
into their minds and hearts many a line and 
precept of religious teaching. The contents 
indicate the course of thought. These are— 

“ the house ; the family; the grandfather; the 
grandmother; the father; the mother; the son’; 
the daughter; ” and the baby in the cradle, 
with its rattle on the floor, also, is not forgot¬ 
ten. 

Now, we think our little friends, and parents, 
and friends of children, numbered among the 
readers of the Era, must admit that we have 
pointed them to a well-filled table, with many 
choice articles of food for the mind and heart, 
in the collection of volumes under this head ; 
and we believe that when they have taste'd, they 
will in no slight degree concur in our present 
judgment. Great is the responsibility of those 
who write for the young; and though all the 
above works are not of equal merit, yet among 
them will be found some for their purposes of 
rare fitness. All are well printed, and attract¬ 
ive in their pages and covers. 

The Golden Leoacy. A Story of Life’s Phases. By a 
Lady. New York: D. Appleton A Co. 1857. 

We regard thi3 work as far superior in design, 
execution, and moral bearing, to many of the 
fictions which are daily issuing from the press. 
From its opening pages, with the little beggar 
and his poor old grandfather, and then little 
Nettie, Aunt Sally, Mark Atherton, and his 
brother Joseph with his wife, full of kindness 
to the orphan—all through his life’s history, the 
sympathies of the reader become strongly en¬ 
listed in his fates and fortunes. The unknown 
parents at last discovered—the father found, as 
well as the mother’s grave—and his heart re¬ 
joiced in his youthful love, reciprocated and 
crowned in his honorable manhood. The fine 
blending in of the events of his history with the 
numerous characters and incidents that run 
through the volume, renders it one of continu¬ 
ally deepening interest. 

The idea of an heiress proving the sincerity 
of her friends and lovers by changing her name 
with a humbler friend, is not indeed a new one, 
but it is well carried out, so as to develop the 
characters and exhibit illustrations of the prin¬ 
ciple which i3 made the basis of the whole, aud 
which gives a title to the book, iu the words of 


the Saviour, “ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

Miss Mowbray and Miss Singleton, or Lucille 
and Maggie, as they are called, are drawn with 
correct appreciation of their mutual relations, 
while Melville Thornton, Richard Norton, Mr. 
Ashton, and Mr. Selwyn, command their share, 
too, in the reader’s best wishes. 

Miss Priscilla is an original, and her unde¬ 
signed or designed rebukes, often so humerous- 
ly given, help on the revelation of the hearts of 
numbers of the persons who figure in the tale. 
Aa less amiable or positively repulsive, we have 
Mrs. Mark Atherton and her son, Albert, both 
of whom meet with some retribution. 

Mr. Flint, and for a time, too, Judge Morton, 
though, as the father of Richard Morton, the 
author evidently felt that she must propitiate for 
him the reader’s sympathies, by making him at 
last more amiable, through the discipline of 
adversity. 

The episode of Agnes Blair and her sad fate 
makes us wish that she could have been spared 
to share with her mother in the recognised re¬ 
lationship and affection that is allowed her. 

We cannot agree with our author in the view 
she takes of foreign missions, as related to 
benevolence at home ; but we do not need to 
repeat, what we have before expressed, that the 
truly benevolent heart will respond to the claims 
of all, as it may be permitted to do so, whether 
the subjects are near or remote, whether they 
belong to our own country or another, and what¬ 
ever be their degree of degradation, bond or free. 
We think, therefore.it is a great mistake to de¬ 
lineate the selfish and hard-hearted under the 
guise of friends of benevolent enterprise abroad, 
and stinting the charities of home. With this 
principal exception, and one or two of minor 
importance, we heartily accord with the author’s 
views as developed in the application of the 
golden rule, and have found the story, both in 
matter and method, as well as style and the 
talent displayed in interweaving the several 
parts, one that we think deserves and will 
receive the favor of those who may peruse its 
pages. 

No clue to the author’s name is furnished 
us, but we suspect that hers is not altogether 
an unpraeticed hand, as there is more of finish 
and ease, as well as success, in the laying out 
and progress of the plan, than belongs in gen¬ 
eral to a first attempt! 

The dialogue is not still, but smoothly con¬ 
ducted; the descriptions of scenery, though in¬ 
cidental and not for studied effect, still do help on 
the impression of the story as a whole; and 
this blending of various qualities of good com¬ 
position with her high aim and steady regard to 
its influence on the mind and heart, entitles the 
author’s volume to praise as a book that may be 
read not merely because a pleasant tale, but 
for an illustration and enforcement of the Gold¬ 
en Rule. 

nn account of Excavations at Warkn, the “Erech” of 

Nimrod, and Shush <‘ Shushan the Palace” of Esther, in 

1849 and 1858. Under the orders of Maj. Gen. Sir W. 

found in 1853 aud 1354. By Willmrn Kelmm! L^IusIf! 

G. 9. New York: Robert Carter A Brothers. 1SS7. 

For sale by Gray A Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

It is but a few years since the reading public 
were startled with the account of the discover¬ 
ies of Layard and Botta, at the mounds of Koy- 
unjuh, Khorsabad, and Nimrod, by which the 
Assyrian “ Sculptured Palaces ” were brought 
to light, aud Nineveh, after thousands of years, 
revealed her buried treasures and her stone 
tablets, read by Col. Rawlinson and others, gave 
forth striking confirmation of the truth of the 
sacred records. 

It is wondrous, indeed, that, sleeping so long 
beneath the dust of ages, those works, wrought 
out in the days of her proud fame, have been 
dug up and transported across the ocean, and 
are found in the museums and halls of science 
of Europe and America, in countries whose 
very names were unknown when the mighty 
structures were built. With what eager ex¬ 
pectation did we wait to see the volumes which 
contained these revelations of mysteries ? How 
we gazed on the pictures of the grand, solemn 
bas-reliefs that told of old Assyrian mind 
and art ? and dwelt on the narration, almost 
like fabulous romance, of the unearthing of 
faces and figures that the sun had not shone on 
for many centuries 1 But now, some of them are 
scattered about even in our own country; and 
at various rooms of our colleges and scientific 
halls may be seen the identical gravings of the 
chisels by hands that nearly two thousand 
years before our era were busy on them, and of 
which not even the dust, into which they were 
soon crumbled, remains. Strange reports of 
long gone epochs, there they stand, and as with 
silent voice speak to us, how true is prophecy 
and how certain is its accomplishment. Ever 
since the ground was thus broken, aud the key 
to unlock the hidden cipher of those singular 
arrow-headed characters was found, the enter¬ 
prise of excavation has gone forward, aud every 
year or two, some fresh discovery is commu¬ 
nicated to the public. 

The present volume is the result of one of these 
expeditions to explore the mounds of Chaldea, 
and the discoveries made are of a highly inter¬ 
esting character. The work appears to have 
been committed to able hands. Capt. Loftus 
gives a very pleasant traveller’s account of his 
visits to Birs Nimrud, and to Niffar, the site of 
old Babylon, in which his sketches of the va¬ 
rious Arab tribes through whom he passed, their 
manners and customs, and his different adven¬ 
tures, will be found to contain much respecting 
a country hitherto little known or wholly unde¬ 
served, and in some instances it would seem 
not visited for centuries by an European travel¬ 
ler. 

After explorations to fix upon the place to 
commence his investigations, he directed his 
efforts to the unburying of some of the relics of 
Warka, which he regards as the birth-place of 
the patriarch Abraham, as he does another men¬ 
tioned to be the ancient Ur of the Chaldees, the 
place from whence Abraham was called by God 
to go forth to Cannan. We have not time or 
room to dwell upon the progress of his excava¬ 
tions or their results, either there or at Susa, the 
ancient Shushan of the Book of Esther, and so 
celebrated for its proud magnificence. But he 
regards Warka as a vast cemetery, uncovers 
the ancient clay sarcophagi, opens the Baby¬ 
lonian urns, finds ornaments of all sorts, coins, 
vases, household gods, inscriptions in a mys¬ 
terious character, still undeciphered, and proofs 
of the skill, wealth, and power of the nations, 
who long ago went down out of existence, and 
perhaps hardly yet rescued from oblivion that 
has rested on them from age after age. At 
Shushan Capt. Loftus finds, too, the tomb of 
the Prophet Daniel, and, as he believes, the iden¬ 
tical spot where that seer of God was buried. 
The volume is very fully illustrated by wood 
cuts, and has several maps and plans, is writ¬ 
ten in a lively style, and records a series of ad¬ 
ventures interspersed with the scientific revela¬ 
tions that render it a book fitted to engage the 
attention. It is printed in a style suited to its 
object, and we doubt not will he read with not a 
little satisfaction by the public, to whom the 
researches of Layard and others have already 
proved so acceptable. 


A Sure Cure for a Cough. —Wistar’s Bal¬ 
sam of Wild Cherry is pleasant to the taste, and 
seldom fails to effect a speedy oure of every spe¬ 
cies of throat and lung disease. It is a scien¬ 
tific preparation, skilfully compounded. 


CHARLES SUMNER AND THE VERMONT LEG¬ 
ISLATURE, 

The following resolutions, passed by the Ver¬ 
mont Legislature, were officially communicated 
to Hon. Charles Sumner, just before his de¬ 
parture for Europe: 

“ Resolved, That in the speech of Ihe Hon. 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, delivered in 
the Senate of the United States in May last, we 
recognise the most nnmistakble evidence of 
deep and laborious research, and of intellectual 
greatness, of true statemanship, patriotism, and 
philanthropy; an unwavering attachment to the 
cause of human freedom, even in the midst of 
terror, fully justifying the confidence reposed 
in him as an honest, able and fearless advocate 
of the rights of man; and we, as the represent¬ 
atives of the people of Vermont, here publicly 
and unhesitatingly express our unqualified ap¬ 
proval of the sentiments and doctrines therein 
enunciated, and we hereby tender him our most 
cordial thanks for the ability displayed and the 
fearlessness manifested in grappling with a 
gigantic and unmitigated wrong, and aaaure 
him that the people of Vermont will ever hold 
him in grateful remembrance for the ability 
and invincible firmness with which he has de¬ 
fended the principles of eternal truth and 
justice. 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions he signed 
by the Speaker of the House, and presented to 
the Governor for his approval; and when ap¬ 
proved by him, a copy of the same, properly 
attested, be prepared by the Secretary of State, 
and by him forwarded, at his earliest conveni¬ 
ence, to the Hon. Charles Sumner, as a testi¬ 
monial of our approval of the course he has 

S lued, and the sentiments he ha3 uttered in be- 
of suffering Kansas, and his withering re¬ 
buke of Slavery aud the Slave Power; aud as a 
slight token of the high respect we entertain 
for his independence, his talents, and his in- 
tegrity.” 

Mr. Sumner made the following reply: 

New York, March 7, 1857. 
Sir : At the last moment before leaving for 
foreign lands, in quest of that vigorous health 
which, for nearly ten months, has been taken 
from me, I have received notice of the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Legislature of Vermont 
and approved by your Excellency, which give 
the official sanction of a generous, virtuous, and 
intelligent State, to my speech in the Senate on 
the 19th and 20th of May last, exposing the 
crime against Kansas. Such a token is pre¬ 
cious to me iu every respect; not only because 
it assures me of tbe personal sympathy of the 
people of Vermont, declared through their 
representatives, but because it attests their in¬ 
terest in that cause which is more important 
than any person. 

But I cannot accept this public approval of 
my speech without seizing the occasion to ex¬ 
press my heartfelt joy that I was permitted to 
make it, and also my humble determination, 
with returning strength, to do something which 
shall still further unmask the portentous bar¬ 
barism which has fastened upon our Republic, 
aud installed itself in all the high places of 
power. 

I have the honor to he, sir, with much respect, 
your faithful servant, Charles Sumner. 

To his Excellency Ryland Fletcher, 

Governor of Vermont. 

GEN. JACKSON ON COLORED CITIZENSHIP. 

From tlie Albany Evening Journal. 
Yesterday, we published Chancellor Kent’s 
opiuion on the subject. To-day we have Gen. 
Jackson’s. The soldier agrees with the jurist 
in declaring colored man citizens ; and that uot 
only of Northern States, but of Louisiana and 
of the Union. It may not be amiss to state 
that Taney owes the place he now holds to the 
President whose opinion he scouts and con¬ 
temns. 

While the immense British force was ap¬ 
proaching Louisiana, General Jackson learned 
that among its ranks were regiments of colored 
men; and he wished to excite the sentiment of 
loyalty in the bosoms of the colored people of 
that State. The condition of affairs was such, 
that not a man could be spared from the Amer¬ 
ican side. 

The Government at Washington had left 
New Orleans utterly without defence, and the 
General had to avail himself of all the means 
within his reach to get together a force strong 
enough to make resistance, with something 
like a chance iu favor of success. 

On the 21st of September, 1814, lie issued 
from his headquarters at Mobile an address 
“ To the Free Colored Inhabitants of Louisi¬ 
ana,” in which he said : 

“ Through a mistakon policy, you have here¬ 
tofore been deprived of a participation in the 
glorious struggle for national rights in which our 
country is engaged. This shall no longer ex. 
ist.” 

“ As Sons of Freedom, you are called upon 
to defend our most inestimable blessing. Ms 
Americans, your country looks with confidence 
for a valorous support,” &c. 

“ Tour country, although calling for your 
exertions, does not wish you to engage in her 
cause without remunerating you for the ser¬ 
vices rendered,” &c. 

^ In another part of his address, he says to" 

“You will, undivided, receive the applause 
and gratitude of your countrymen 

Again, he said: “ To assure you of the sin¬ 
cerity of ray intentions, and my anxiety to en¬ 
gage your invaluable services to our country, I 
have communicated my wishes to the Governor 
of Louisiana,” &s. 

In an address which he issued to his colored 
soldiers on the 18th of December, Gen. Jack- 
son said: 

“ When, on the banks of the Mobile, I called 
you to take up arms, inviting you to partake the 
perils and glory of your WHrTE B’ELLOW- 
CITIZENS, I expected much from you; fori was 
not ignorant that you possessed qualities most 
formidible to an invading enemy. I knew with 
what fortitude you could endure hunger and 
thirst, and all the fatigues of a campaign. I 
knew well how you loved your native country, 
and that you, as well as ourselves, had to defend 
what mart holds most dear—his parents, wife, 
children, and property. You have done move 
than I expected. Iu addition to the previous 
qualities I before knew yon to possess, I found 
among you a noble enthusiasm, which leads to 
the performance of great things.” 


STRINGEELLOW’S NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM. 

Mr. John H. Stringfellow announces in the 
Squatter Sovereign, whereof he is in part Edi¬ 
tor and Proprietor, that he is a candidate for 
Delegate from Kansas to the next Congress, 
subject to the choice of a Convention of the 
Pro-Slavery—no “National Democratic ” —par 
ty. He says: 

To the Democracy of Kansas Territory: 

I take this method of annomaciug to the Na¬ 
tional Democratic party of Kansas that, unsoli¬ 
cited by any one of the citizens, I am a can¬ 
didate tor the office of Delegate to Congress, 
subject to that time-honored institution, a Con¬ 
vention of its members. In taking this step, it 
is necessaay that Ishall state the reasons which 
actuate me to the course. In the first place, I 
will very modestly premise, that I am quite as 
well qualified for the place as many who desire 
it, though their modesty may keep them from 
saying anything about it. In the second place, 
being a believer in one of our doctrines, which 
is “rotation in office,” it is time our friend 
Whitfield be relieved. He has been a long and 
faithful servant, and it would be a great hard¬ 
ship to keep him longer at work, away from an 
affectionate wife and his young children, that 
he must desire to be with, to enable him to give 
them those attentions so necessary aud dear to 
! an affectionate husband and kind father, par¬ 
ticularly when others are willing to relieve him' 
of his work. I have no extraordinary claims 
on the party, but the party has on me. I ac¬ 
knowledge the debt, and am willing to discharge 
the obligation so far as I can, consenting, if they 
desife it, to serve them in the capacity of Dele¬ 
gate. I will promise them, if they impose on 
me the work of carrying their standard, to do 
it with a hearty good will, as though I was 
working for myself instead of my masters. I 
will promise never to lose sight of one of the 
“ ancient landmarks.” To know nothing but 
that which is inscribed on oar banner; tha 
same inscription which is found on the banner 
of our party from New Hampshire aud Maine 
in the North, to Texas and Louisiana in the 
South—iu Virginia and South Carolina on the 
seaboard, to Michigan and Minnesota ou the 
Lakes. Eternal war on Black Republicauisrn, 
wherever it shall be met, shall be my motto, 
feeling that if it succeeds, our glorious institu¬ 
tions must crumble into worse than nothing¬ 
ness. But believing that by an honest, faith¬ 
ful, and fraternal appeal to the judgment and 
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patriotism of the people, a persistent and fair 
presentation of those great national and oon ■ 
servative principles of our party, we will not 
only be able to defeat those traitorous agitators, 
but will once more restore that “ age of reason ” 
and good feeling which years ago reigned'in 
every quarter, of our common country, when 
geographical lines were unknown, and when to 
be citizens of the United States was to be 
brothers of one common country. 

If my fellow Democrats, however, find one 
with more strength, who will serve them for the 
same wages, and desire to secure those services, 
I will be the last man to complain, but, on the 
contrary, will do my best to secure the burden 
on his more brawny shoulders. 

Yours, most willing to serve, 

John H. Stringfellow. 

LECTURE ON ART. 

On Saturday night, Mr. P. W. Lander deliv¬ 
ered a lecture in the hall of the Washington 
Art Association, which was listened to with 
much satisfaction by an appreciating audience. 
He choBe for his subject, “ The American 
Mind—its aptitude to the Culture of Art.” A 
friend has furnished us with the following 
sketch of his remarks : 

, The Lecturer defined the American mind as 
neither Teutonic, Norman, Celtic, nor Anglo- 
Saxon. He wished to be spared the small sus¬ 
picion that he rejected the manifestation of any 
phase of any nationality on this soil, in speak¬ 
ing of the powers of the American life. But 
the latter, whether Celtic, Teutonic, Anglo-Sax¬ 
on, or wild Indian, or a part and parcel with 
each, was all that had thrust this nation up¬ 
wards and onwards, until the problem of self- 
elevation was no longer an unworked theorem 
in the brain of the enthusiast. Although its 
movement had been irresistibly impelled by 
the powers of capital, the real American mind 
sprung full-armed from the scheming brain of 
the populace. The American aristocracy was 
that of foreign worship; of conventionality, 
of Parisian fashions. If an aristocracy of the 
cultivated intellect existed, it was as the mere 
city clique, sitting apart, its cold face averted 
from the heroic movements of the daily life, 
shuttiug its ears to the cry of the human, rung 
out from the masses of the people on this soil. 

Those who dwelt at the cold finger-tips of our 
body politic had denied to it an individuality; 
he claimed for it a heart, a soul, and an inspi¬ 
ration. Its heart had been shown in its sus¬ 
ceptibility to impressions, in its mistakes and 
follies. It welcomed a Hungarian refugee, 
clapped its hands at the charities of a Jenny 
Lind, followed at the funeral of a Bill Poole, rose 
in indignation at a wrong perpetrated at the 
ballot-box, sweeping over the land in a wave of 
feeling, that broke down every bulwark of politi¬ 
cal chicanery, yet subsided within the year to 
the ordinary currents of reason and discretion. 

Without presuming to refer to painting and 
sculpture, he averred that our poets had failed 
of appreciation by the People, because they 
had worshipped foreign themes and turns of 
expression. Au an example, he cited the song 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, which came up 
to no standard rule of foreign criticism. Even 
if a pebble, as Dickens had inimitably said, 
“ it dropped into the heart, and splashed the 
water into the eyes,” of a whole population. 

He inferred, that to educate this nation to 


Art and the labors of the artist. Speaking 
one from the masses of the people, one who had 
long since surrendered a love of the ideal for 
the plainer duties of practical life, he assumed 
that this must be done by an attention to the 
themes of the soil. A nation whose hospitality 
had become a mania of the populace, whose 
patriotism was learned by heart, should be 
taught to know that to consecrate the heroics 
of the past, the artist must be received into the 
circle of appreciation. A nation that had never 
yet failed to applaud and commemorate any 
act sufficiently above the daily grand ac' ' 
their heroic bustling life, would never fs 
chronicle the efforts of this other hero, whose 
battle-field was the struggle with the demons 
of the unattainable, and whose deadly march 
was through the privations that purify and ex¬ 
alt to immortality. 

He held that the genius of evolving was 
genius of invention. That the divine inspira¬ 
tion sat by the hearth of the representative 
man, whether the Shakspeare or the Fulton. 
That this nation was inspired, was marked upon 
its daily life. Inspiration had guided it from thp 
outset, from the sublime self-reliance of the he¬ 
roes of the Revolution, down to the fervor and 
faith in high purpose that sent the earnest Kane 
beneath the level sunbeams of the Pole. Its 
progress had been guided by those apprehen¬ 
sions beyond clever thought, and lit by the 
lightning flashes of genius. He maintained 
that Art was neither shrewd, nor sharp, — 
cold ; that pathos, and fervor, and faith ir 
sublimity of high aspiration, were the children 
of Art, since the glorious form of our mother Ev< 
first, knelt by the sleeping Adam. The morn 
iug sunbeam could not fall upon the gray, na¬ 
ked form of the icicle, without changing it to 
a radiant home of hues and splendors, with a 
tear-drop glimmering upon its dagger-like point. 
And he declared that the inauguration of such 
an association as their own purported to be, 
sn the capital of the nation, would shed its 
morning sunbeam upon the faith and pith and 
purpose of this heroic nation, until Art should 
stand forth, crowned with the glories of paint¬ 
ing, poetry, and sculpture. 

The lecture was interspersed with original 
poetry. 

In closing the address, the lecturer uBod a 
more elevated style of poetry, and gave, in the 
Spenserian stanza, a glowing description of 
j aspiration; its effect on Art; its presence in the 
American life; and the grand themes which it 
might commemorate here. 

TO THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 

The undersigned, whose individual means 
were exceedingly limited when he first engaged 
in tlie struggle for Liberty in Kansas, being 
now still more destitute, and no less anxious 
than in lime past to continue his efforts to sus¬ 
tain that cause, is induced to make this earnest 
appeal to the Friends of Freedom throughout 
the United States, in the firm belief that his 
call will not go unheeded. I ask all honest 
lovers of Liberty and Human Rights, both male 
and female, to hold up my hands by contribu¬ 
tions of pecuniary aid, either as counties, cities, 
towns, villages, societies, churches, or judivid- 

I will endeavor to make a judicious and 
faithful application of all such means as I may 
be supplied with. Contributions may be sent 
in drafts to W. H. D. Callender, Cashier State 
Bank, Hartford, Ct. It is my intention to visit 
as many places as I can during my stay in the 
States, provided I am first informed of' the dis¬ 
position of the inhabitants to aid me in my ef¬ 
forts, as well as to receive my visit. Informa¬ 
tion may be communicated to me (care of Mas- 
sasoit House) at Springfield, Mass. Will ed¬ 
itors of newspapers friendly to the cause kindly 
second the measure, and also giro this some 
half dozen insertions ? Will either gentfem@n 
or ladies, or both, who love the cause, volunteer 
to take up the business? It is with no litt 1 
sacrifice of personal feeling, that I appear 
this manner before the public. 

John Brown. 

Lawrence, Sept. 14,1856. 

My Dear Sir; I take this opportunity to e; 
press to you my sinoere gratification that the 
late report that you were among the killed at 
the battle of Ossawatomle is incorrect. 

Your course, so far as I have been informed, 
lias been such as to merit the highest praise 
from every patriot; and I cheerfully accord to 
you my heartfelt thanks for your prompt, effi¬ 
cient, and timely action against the invaders of | 
our rights and the murderers of our citizens. 
History will give your name a proud place on 
her pages, and posterity will pay homage to 
your heroism in the cause of God and Human¬ 
ity. 

Trusting that you will conclude to remain in 
Kansas, and serve “ during the war ” the cause 
you have done so much to sustain, and with 
earnest prayers for your health and protection 
from the shafts of Death that so thickly beset 
your path, I subscribe myself, very respectful¬ 
ly, your obedient servant, C. Robinson. 

Capt. John Brown. 

Peterboro’, Dee. 30, 1856. 

My Old Friend : You did not need to show 
me letters from Gov. Chase and Gov. Robinson, 
to let me know who and what you are. I have 
known yon many years, and have highly es¬ 
teemed you as long as I have known you. I 
know your unshrinking bravery, yonr self-sac¬ 
rificing benevolence, your devotion to the cause 
cf Freedom, and have long known them. 


May Heaven preserve your life and health, 
and prosper your noble purposes. 

Your friend, Gerrit Smith. 

Capt. John Brown. 


SLAVERY EXTENSION IN OREGON. 

New York, March 18, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

You will see in the papers of this and other 
cities allusions to the expected denouement of 
the long and undisturbed plot of Missouri De¬ 
mocracy on the Pacific shores, in the silent 
development of a State Constitution favorable 
to. Slavery in Oregon. I trust you will not 
pass them by, as premature and unreasonable 
fears. They are actual and imminent facts, 
and deserve your serious consideration. And 
deriving importance from the new era pro¬ 
claimed from the United States Supreme Bench, 
and inaugurated with Mr. Buchanan, they 
should receive the attention of every reflecting 
lover of Freedom. 

For many years I have been a dweller on 
the shores of the Pacific. I have seen the 
close hut gradual preparation of the minds of 
the Oregon people, under the leadership of 
their Democratic Slave Propagandists, for this 
sequel in a State Constitution. A large pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants of Oregon are emi¬ 
grants from Western Missouri. The hatred of 
these people for the dark races, mixed with the 
hope of plunder and the prospect of specula¬ 
tion, have led to those infamous aggressions on 
the rights of the weaker, denominated Indian 
wars. Never were wars more unjust or inex¬ 
cusable. Some of the early settlers in Oregon 
were in California when the State Constitution 
was formed, and were the most active on the 
side of the Pro-Slavery men. The partiality 
of the most prominent of the oldest inhabitants 
of the Territory to a state of society admitting 
Slavery, has been long and well settled. And 
they have given a coloring to the customs of 
the country, and imparted a tone to legisla¬ 
tion in keeping with the spirit they entertain. 
At the distance of the breadth of the Continent 
from the agitation of the subject, and conse¬ 
quently indifferent to its fate, that portion of the 
Oregon community dissenting from the views 
of their Missouri and other Pro-Slavery neigh¬ 
bors, have easily been lulled to a false repose, 
and until recently perceived no occasion to pro¬ 
vide against the contingency which has come. 
Late accounts represent that the organization 
of the Republican party is proceeding with 
considerable activity. Bnt this is not enough 
to save the Territory to Freedom. The Border 
Democracy will outvote them. Unless some¬ 
thing be done, a Slave Constitution will be fast¬ 
ened on Oregon. 

Let it not be asked, “ What then ? ” What 
though Slavery be legalized, how can it thrive 
there ? The folly of the question is demonstra¬ 
ted in the struggle to establish Slavery in Kan¬ 
sas, a country possessing a climate less mild 
(and comparably few attractions and advan¬ 
tages) than Oregon, for slavelabor. And whether 
it will be profitable or not, I think is very well 
shown in the desire of slave propagandists to 
establish it there. It would hardly have been 
worked for with the perseverance which has 
marked the labors of Lane, Curry, and others, 
for the past six or seven years, if there were not 
some profit to be derived from engrafting it 
upon the State Constitution. 

Another, and to my mind not less important 
objection, is the license it would give the con¬ 
tinued ill-treatment of the Indians, who are re¬ 
garded, and in some cases treated, as though 
they had quite as conclusively forfeited all right 
to liberty and humane usage, by being born 
under a dark skin, as the negro. It is high 
time, in the history of the country and the 
progress of this age, that some acknowledgment 
was made under our laws, or by society at large, 
either of the correctness of this principle, or an 
opposite one. And since the late decision of 
the Supreme Court makes it impracticable by 
our Government, it remains for that mighty 
and increasing army who are preparing to as¬ 
sert the right of his Maker in the black man, to 
extend the same sympathy to our Western In¬ 
dians, or see them miserably perish by a fate 
worse than that of the negro. The condition 
of the tribes of Oregon and Washington Terri¬ 
tories is bad enough under the Governorship and 
agency rule of men accustomed to hold a weak¬ 
er race in bondage. It will be inconceivably 
worse, if Oregon should become a slave State. 

But what shall be done? I answer, that 
which should have been done long ago. Open 
the way for Western civilization to those shores; 
or, rather, now that there is a way provided un¬ 
der the bills passed by last Congress for roads 
across the Plains, to be protected by United 
States troops, let Northern newspapers and Aid 
Societies extend the same assistance to emigra¬ 
tion in that direction as they do to the States 
and Territories on the Mississippi and its tribu¬ 
taries. Let them inform and encourage such 
emigration. If the work be begun at once, 
the destiny and foreshadowing of Oregon may 
be perhaps averted ; its consequences may cer¬ 
tainly be arrested in behalf of free labor and 
the poor Indian, and in the end totally sub¬ 
verted. Instead of confining their discussions 
to Kansas, let our editors take in Oregon and 
California, also much in need of reforming, 
and set forth the advantages of both countries 
in respeet of their resources and attractions to 
a large and permanent population. Either this 
must be done, or we shall see a worse state of 
things than has ever yet appeared on the Pa¬ 
cific coast. E, p. e. 

The First Elections of the present year 
open the political prospect auspiciously for the 
Republicans. In New York State, the town 
elections have resulted in the choice of Super¬ 
visors, as follows: 

^-1856.-s --1857. 

R»p. Dem. K. - ~ - 


Alleghany - 13 9 7 21 

Broome- - 4 8 2 8 

Cattaraugus - 22 3 1 19 

Cayuga- - 9 5 11 21 

Chautauque - 15 2 8 20 

Chemung - 1 7 2 2 

Chenango -758 10 

Columbia - 8 10 1 10 

Cortland - 7 3 4 8 

Delaware - 6 5 7 8 

Erie - 1 22 11 7 

Fulton - - 3 5 2 4 

Herkimer - 10 3 6 12 

Jefferson - f 11 4 JO 

Madison 
Monroe - 


1 


2 2 


Montgomery - 2 5 3 

Oneida - - 13 18 0 

Onondaga - 12 6 10 

Oswego - - 9 ? 5 

Otsego - - 11 13 0 

Richmond 
Saratoga 

Schoharie - o i 

St. Lawrence- 17 ? 

Steuben - 6 9 


2 11 


Sullivan 
Tioga - 
Ulster - 
Washington 

Wyoming 
Yates - 


1 


2 1 


12 


•264 ?21 171 384 195 76 

Republican gain since last year - 120 

Democratic loss Brace last year - - 26 

Know Nothing loss since last year - $5 

Majority against Republicans last year - 128 
Republican majority over both this year - 113 

This is as far as heard from, but it is suffi¬ 
cient to show that the extraordinary popularity 
of the Republics# party in the Enipire State 
still continues, and that the great vote polfe.cf 
for Fremont and Dayton was not a mere tem¬ 
porary aggregation. In New Hampshire, the 
victory of the Republicans is as decided as it is 
singular, in view of the combination kptjyeen 
the Americans and Democrats. This sorjt of 
coalition is said also to have taken place gen¬ 
erally throughout the interior of Mew York, and 
accounts for the apparent loss of the Republi¬ 
cans in several counties, as shown by tfee above 
table. As a distinct and permanent party, the 
A merman organization appears to be fast ex¬ 
piring in the ijortkf 

Mr. Boker, the wealthy wine dealer of Mew 
York, whose daughter married John Dean the 
coachman, attempted to send her to Europe in 
the Persia on Wednesday, bat the faithful hus¬ 
band applied to the police, and had the premises 
watched all night. Dean (says the New York 
Post) is quite a modest, brisk, bright-looking 
youth of some twenty years of age. He has a 
slight brogue, and a decidedly red face, but 
there is no occasion for calling him either an 
adventurer or villain—his sole faults being birth, 
poverty, and love. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR GEARY. 

To the People of Kansas Territory: 

Having determined to resign the executive 
office, and retire again to the quiet scenes of pri¬ 
vate life, and the enjoyment of thpse domestic 
comforts of which I have so long been deprived, 
I deem it proper to address you on the occasion 
of my departure. 

The office from which I now voluntarily with¬ 
draw was unsought by me, and at the time of 
its acceptance was by no means desirable. 
This was quite evident from the deplorable mor¬ 
al, civil, and political condition of the Territo¬ 
ry—the discord, contention, and deadly strife, 
which then and there prevailed—and the pain¬ 
ful anxiety with which it was regarded by pa¬ 
triotic citizens in every portion of the American 
Union. To attempt to govern Kansas at such 
a period, and under such circumstances, was to 
assume no ordinary responsibilities. Few men 
could have desired to undertake the task, and 
none would have been so presumptuous without 
serious forebodings as to the result. That I should 
have hesitated, is no matter of astonishment to 
those acquainted with the facts; but that I ac¬ 
cepted the appointment, was a well-grounded 
source.of regret to many of my well-tried friends, 
who looked upon the enterprise as one that 
could terminate in nothing but disaster to my¬ 
self. It was not supposed possible that order 
could be brought, in any reasonable space of 
time, and with the means at my command, from 
the then existing chaos. 

Without descanting upon the feelings, princi¬ 
ples, and motives, which prompted me, suffice it 
to say that I accepted the President’s tender of 
the office of Governor. In doing so, I sacrificed 
the comforts of a home, endeared by the strong¬ 
est earthly ties and most sacred associations, 
to embark in an undertaking which presented 
at the best but a dark and unsatisfactory pros¬ 
pect. I reached Kansas, and entered upon the 
discharge of my official duties, in the most 
gloomy hour of her history. Desolation and ruin 
reigned on every hand ; homes and firesides 
were deserted; the smoke of burning dwellings 
darkened the atmosphere; women and children, 
driven from their habitations, wandered over 
the prairies and among the woodlands, or sought 
refuge and protection even among the Indian 
tribes. The highways were infested with nu¬ 
merous predatory bands, and the towns were 
fortified and garrisoned by armies of conflicting 
partisans, each excited almost to frenzy, and 
determined upon mutual extermination. 

Such was, without exaggeration, the condi¬ 
tion of the Territory at the period of my 
arrival. Her treasury was bankrupt. There 
were no pecuniary resources within herself, to 
meet the exigencies of the time. The Con¬ 
gressional appropriations intended to defray 
the expenses of the year, were insufficient to 
meet the demands of a fortnight. The laws 
were null, the courts virtually suspended, and 
the civil arm of the Government almost entire¬ 
ly powerless. Action—prompt, decisive, en¬ 
ergetic action—was necessary. I at once saw 
what was needed, and without hesitation gave 
myself to the work. For six months I have labor¬ 
ed with unceasing industry. The accustomed 
needed hours for sleep have been employed in 
the public service. Night and day have official 
duties demanded unremitting attention. I have 
had no proper leisure moments for rest or rec- 
creation. My health has failed under the pres¬ 
sure. Nor is this all; to my own private purse, 
without assurance of reimbursement, have I re¬ 
sorted, in every emergency, for the required 
funds. Whether these arduous services and will¬ 
ing sacrifices have been beneficial to Kansas 
and my country, you are abundantly qualified 
to determine. 

That I have met with opposition, and even 
bitter vituperation, and vindictive malice, is no 
matter for astonishment. No man has ever yet 
held an important or responsible post, in our 
own or any other country, and escaped censure. 
I should have been weak and foolish indeed, 
had I expected to pass through the fiery ordeal 
entirely unscathed, especially as I was required, 
if not to come in conflict with, at least to thwart 
evil machinations, and hold in restraint wicked 
passions, or rid the Territory of many lawless, 
reckless, and desperate men. Besides, it were 
impossible to come in contact with the conflict¬ 
ing interests which governed the conduct of 
many well-disposed persons, without becoming 
an object of mistrust and abuse. While from 
others, whose sole object was notoriously per¬ 
sonal advancement at any sacrifice of the gen¬ 
eral good and at every hazard, it would have 
been ridiculous to anticipate the meed of praise 
for disinterested action; and hence, however 
palpable might have been my patriotism, how¬ 
ever just my official conduct, or however benefi¬ 
cial in its results, I do not marvel that my mo¬ 
tives have been impugned and my integrity 
maligned. It is, however, so well known that 
I need scarcely record the fact, that those who 
have attributed my labors to a desire for guber¬ 
natorial or senatorial honors, were and are them¬ 
selves the aspirants for those high trusts and 
powers, and foolishly imagined that I stood be¬ 
tween them and the consummation of their am¬ 
bitious designs and high-towering hopes, 

But whatever may be thought or said of my 
motives or desires, I have the proud con¬ 
sciousness of leaving this scene of my severe 
and anxious toil with clean hands, and the 
satisfactory conviotion that He who can pen¬ 
etrate the inmost recesses of the heart, and 
read its secret thoughts, will approve my pur¬ 
poses and acts. In the discharge of my ex- 
ecutiye functions, I have invariably sought to 
do equal and e^aet justice tp all men,howeyer 
hpmble or exalted. J haye eschewed all sec¬ 
tional disputations, kept aloof from all party 
affiliations, and have alike scorned numerous 
threats of personal injury and violence, and the 
most flattering promises of advancement and 
reward. And I ask and claim nothing more 
for the part I have acted, than the simple merit 
of having endeavored to perform my duty. 
This I have done, at all times and upon every 
occasion, regardless of the opinions of men, and 
utterly fearless of consequences. Occasionally I 
have 'been forced to assume great responsibili¬ 
ties, and depend solely upon 'my own resources 
to accomplish important ends; but in all such 
instances I have carefully examined surround¬ 
ing circumstances, weighed well the probable 
results, and acted upon my own deliberate judg¬ 
ment ; and in now reviewing them, I am so 
well satisfied with the policy uniformly pursued, 
that were it to he done oyer again, it should 
not be changed in the slightest particular. 

Jp parting with you, I can do no Jess than 
give jfpu a few words of kindly advice, and 
even of friendly warning. You are well aware 
that most of the troubles which lately agitated 
the Territory were occasioned by men who had 
no special interest in its welfare. Many of 
them were not even residents; whilst it is 
quite evident that others were influenced alto¬ 
gether, in the part they took in the disturbances, 
by mercenary oj other personal considerations. 
The great body of the actual citizens are con¬ 
servative, law-abiding, peace-loving men, dis¬ 
posed rather to make sacrifices for conciliation 
and consequent peace, than to insist for their 
nptjre rights, should the general good thereby 
be caused to suffer. Some of them, under the 
influence of the prevailing excitement and mis¬ 
guided opinions, were led to the commission of 
grievous mistakes, but not with the deliberate 
fnteraipn of doing - wrong. 

A very few men, resolved pppn mischief, may 
keep in a state of unhealthy excitement 'kid 
involve in fearful strife an entire community. 
This was demonstrated during the civil com- 
lpotions with which the Territory was con¬ 
vulsed. While thp people generally were anx¬ 
ious to pursue their peaceful callings, small 
combinations of crafty, schehiing; arid designing 
men, succeeded, from purely selfish motives, in 
bringing upon them a series of moat lamentable 
and destructive difficulties. Nor are they satis¬ 
fied with the mischief already done. They 
ppyer dppifg^ that the present peace should be 
effected'; nor ftp‘they jfn)enfl tuat It spaa con¬ 
tinue, if they have the' power to prevent it. In 
the constant oroakings of disaffected individuals 
jn various sections yon hear only the expres¬ 
sions of pyjl qpsiyes and intentions. Watch, 
then, with a special, jealous, ifhd sijspjciofis eye, 
those who aye continually' indulging sjjrmises 
Of renpvyed hostilities. They aye riot the friends 
of Kansas, and there is reason tp fear that some 
of them are not only the enemies of this Terri¬ 
tory, but of the Union itself. Its dissolution is 
their ardent wish, and Kansas has been selected 
as a fit place to commence the accomplishment 
01 a ;oost nefarious design. The scheme has 
thps ipr been frustrated, but it has nJt 
abandoned. You are intrusted pot only with 
the guardianship of this $erritory, put t(ie 
peace of the Union, which depends upon you 
in a greater degree than you may at present 

You should therefore frown down every ef¬ 
fort to foment discord, and especially to array 
settlers from different sections of the Union in 
hostility against each other. All true patriots— 
whether from the North or South, the East or 


West—should unite together for that which is 
and must be regarded as a common cause 
the preservation of the Union; and he who shall 
whisper a desire for its dissolution—no matter 
what may be his pretensions, or to what faction 
or party ho claims to belong—is unworthy of 
your confidence, deserves your strongest reproba- 
*' x, and should be branded as a traitor to his 


country. There is a voice crying 
grave of one whose memory is dearly cherished 
in every patriotic heart, and let it not cry in 
vain. It tells you that this attempt at dissolu¬ 
tion is no new thing; but that even as early as 
the days of our first President it was agitated 
by ambitions aspirants for place and power. 
And if the appeal of a still mere recent hero and 
patriot was needed in his time, how much more 
applicable is it now and in this Territory? 

“ The possible dissolution of the Union,” be 
says, “ has at length become on ordinary and 
familiar subject of discussion. Has the warn¬ 
ing voice of Washington been forgotten? or have 
designs already been formed to sever theUniou ? 
Let it not be supposed that I impute to all of 
those who have taken an active part in these 
unwise and unprofitable discussions a want of 
patriotism or of public virtue. The honorable 
feelings of State pride and local attachments 
find a place in the bosoms of the most enlight¬ 
ened and pure. But while such men are con¬ 
scious of their own integrity and honesty of 
purpose they ought never to forget that the cit¬ 
izens of other States are their political brethren; 
and that, however mistaken they may be in 
their views, the great body of them are equally 
honest and upright with themselves. Mutual 
suspicions and reproaches may in time create 
mutual hostility, and artful and designing men 
will always be found, who are ready to foment 
these fatal divisions, and to inflame the natural 
jealousies of different sections of the country. 
The history of the world is full of such examples, 
and especially in the history of republics.” 

When I look upon the present condition of 
the Territory, and contrast it with what it was 
when I first entered it, I feel satisfied that my 
administration has not been prejudicial to its 
interests. On every hand, I now perceive un¬ 
mistakable indications of welfare and pros¬ 
perity. The honest settler occnpies his quiet 
dwelling, with his wife and children clustering 
around him, unmolested, and fearless of danger. 
The solitary traveller pursues his way unharm¬ 
ed, over every public thoroughfare. The torch 
of the incendiary has been extinguished, and 
the cabins which by it were destroyed have 
been replaced with more snbstanial buildings. 
Hordes of banditti no longer lie in wait in every 
ravine for plunder and assassination. Invasions 
of hostile armies have ceased, and infuriated 
partisans, living in ourmidst,have emphatically 
turned their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. Laborers are 
everywhere at work—farms undergoing rapid 
improvements, merchants are driving a thri¬ 
ving trade—and mechanics pursuing with profit 
their various occupations. Real estate, in town 
and country, has increased in value almost 
without precedent, until in some places it is 
commanding prices that never could have been 
anticipated. Whether this healthy and happy 
change is the result solely of my executive 
labors, or not, it certainly has occurred during 
my administration. Upon yourselves must 
mainly depend the preservation and perpetuity 
of the present prosperous condition of affairs. 
Guard it with unceasing vigilance, and protect 
it as you would your lives. Keep down that 
party spirit, which, if permitted to obtain the 
mastery, must lead to desolation. Watch close¬ 
ly, and condemn in its infancy, every insidious 
movement that can possibly tend to discord and 
disunion. Snffer no local prejudices to disturb 
the prevailing harmony. To every appeal to 
these, turn a deaf ear, as did the Saviour of men 
to the promptings of the deceiver. Act as a 
united band of brothers, bound together by one 
common tie. Your interests are the same, and 
by this course alone can they be maintained. 
Follow this, and your hearts and homes will be 
made light and happy by the richest blessings 
of a kind and munificent providence. 

To you, the peaceable citizens of Kansas, I 
owe my grateful acknowledgments for the aid 
and comfort yonr kind assurances and hearty 
co operation have afforded in many dark and 
trying hours. You have my sincerest thanks 
and my earnest prayers that you may be abun¬ 
dantly rewarded of Heaven. 

To the ladies of the Territory^the wives, 
mothers, sisters, and daughters, of the honest 
settlers—I am also under a weight of obliga¬ 
tion. Their pious prayers have not been raised 
in vain, nor their numerous assuranees of con¬ 
fidence in the policy of my administration failed 
to exert a salutary influence. 

And last, though not the least, I must ndt be 
unmindful of the noble men who form the 
military department of the West. To Gen. 
Persifer F. Smith, and the officers acting under 
his command, I return my thanks for many 
valuable services. Although from different 
parts of the Union, and naturally imbued with 
sectional prejudices, I know of no instance in 
which such prejudices have been permitted to 
stand in the wav of a faithful, ready, cheerful, 
and energetic discharge of duty. Their con¬ 
duct in this respect is worthy of universal 
commendation, and presents a bright example 
for those executing the civil power. The good 
behaviour of all the soldiers who were called 
upon to assist me, is in fact deserving of es¬ 
pecial notice. Many of these troops, officers 
and men, had served with me on the fields of 


rels there won have been further adorned by the 
praiseworthy alacrity with which they aided to 
allay a destructive fratricidal strife at home. 

With a firm reliance in thp protecting care 
and overruling providence of that great Being 
who holds in his hands the destinies alike of 
men and of nations, I bid farewell to Kansas 
and her people, trusting that whatever events 
may hereafter befall them, they will, in the 
exercise of His wisdom, goodness, and power, be 
so directed as to promote their own best in¬ 
terest, and that of the beloved country of wtiicli 
tfiey are destined to form a mbst important 
part. 1 John W. Gear?. 

Lecompian, March 12,185’f. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Defeat of the Palmerston Ministry in the House 

of Commons—The China War—Treaty Between 

England and jfergqa — Spanish Hostilities 

Against Mexico.' 

The Cunard screw steamship Alps, from Liv¬ 
erpool at 5 p. M- on the 4th ipst., arrived' qt 
Boston on the morning of the 20th, at 8.15. Her 
advices are four days later than those received 
by the America. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, the 
3d inst., the Government was defeated on Mr. 
Cobden’s motion regarding the operations at 
paufo?}. ^be Y»ta stpod §68 for t|ie motion, 
and 247 against it. It was’ not thought, how¬ 
ever, that Lord Palmerston would resign or dis¬ 
solve Parliament at present. 

Sir J. F. Crampton, late British Minister to 
the United States, has been appointed British 
Minister to the King of Hanover. 

* Hong Kong dates by the Oriental mail are 
to the 16th of January.' There'appears to hive 
been no further operations against Canton. 
Despatches from Sir John Bowring and Admi¬ 
ral Seymour give apeoupts of the attempt made 
to retake Teatolum fort, and or an attack upon 
the British shipping by a vast number of Chinese 

The attack was well concerted, and made at 
low water, when a large man-of-war could not 
safely manoeuvre; bnt it was brilliantly repelled. 
Sib Michaelr Seymour had thought it wise to 
abandon his post at the Dutch Folly and the 
Factory Gardens, and had strengthened his 
positions at the forts lower down the river. Five 
hundred men were expected at Singapore. The 
dctifils of the massacre of fhp Europeans uu 
bbird the Thistle are' also communicated in 
these dispatches. On the 12th of January, the 
whole of the suburbs west of Canton were burnt 
by the British forces. A large fire had also 
taken place inside the city. The Mandarins have 
issued, in various districts, the most blood-thirsty 
edicts against the Englishand have offered 
large rewards to those who may succeed in as¬ 
sassination or incendiarism in Hong Kong. All 
the Chinese have been ordered to quit the service 
of foreigners, and return to their homes; and 
so powerful is the Mandarin system, that diso¬ 
bedience entails much trouble, if not positive 
destruction, upon the relatives of the offender. 
The consequence is, that nearly all tile Chinese 
seyaiite haye left or are leaving. 

The' Hamburg letter of Saturday, Feb. 28, 

“ Merchants here have received private news 
from Hong Kong and Singapore, by the over¬ 
land mail, of a most alarming description. The 
bombardment and conflagration of Canton had 
excited the Chinese to a general movement 
against all Europeans, and the Chinese popu¬ 


lace were beginning to show a courage quite 
unwonted, and from which danger is to be ap¬ 
prehended. The movement was not confined 
to China alene, but had become visible at 
Singapore. The English and German residents 
of Singapore have beentebliged to arm them¬ 
selves against attacks irf the streets from the 
infuriated Chinese, who were joined by the 
Malays.” 

The fire produced in the outskirts of Canton 
by the British bombardment had extended it¬ 
self to the city, and the latter had become one 
sheet qf flame. 

The Paris Journal says: 

“ We learn, by the latest news from China, 
under date of Dec. 15, that the Court of Pekin 
has published a decree prohibiting all subjects 
of the Celestial Empire from trading with the 
English. Disobedience is to be punished with 
death.” 

The London Post of-March 4 says: 

“ It should not be forgotten, in considering 
the China question, tfcat the Court of St. Peters¬ 
burg is now closely allied with the Court of 
Pekin, and that the Russian’Mission enjoys 
advantge at Pekin to whicraall European na¬ 
tions are equally entitled. M. Timkowski, who 
concluded a treaty with China, has long resided 
at Pekin, and it is said he has recently conclu¬ 
ded another treaty, by which Russia obtains still 
larger privileges, and the grant of three thou¬ 
sand acres in Chusan, as a naval port. 

The tea market again advanced in London 
on the 3d inBt, and Is. per pound has been 
paid for about 5,000 chests of common Congou. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
writes on Monday evening: 

“ The bases of a treaty between Persia and 
England are nor yet signed. Hostilities are 
suspended, butthere is no regular armistice. N o 
representations have been or will be made at 
Teheran by the friendly Powers, until the bases 
of the treaty are signed.” 

A despatch from Paris, dated 3d instant, says 
that the treaty with Persia was signed there that 
day. 

The Spanish Minister has adddressed a note 
to the representatives of Spain at the European 
Courts, explaining the quarrel with Mexico. 
The expedition to concentrate at Havana will 
altogether consist of thirty vessels of war, 

will have a numerous army on board. _ 

Spanish Government deplores the necessity of 
resorting to such measures towards a nation 
united to Spain in blood, language, and reli¬ 
gion ; but it hopes everybody will understand 
the obligation it is under to avenge the national 
dignity. 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Tennessee arrived at New 
York last Sunday, bringing dates from Grey- 
town to the 7th inat., and Aspinwall to the 10th 

The position of affairs in Nicaragua remains 
very much the same as before. Walker holds 
Rivas. The allies are at San Jorge, on Lake 
Nicaragua, two miles from Rivas. Walker has 
attacked San Jorge twice without effect. Col. 
Caycee, who brought down the Rangers to San 
Juan del Sur to escort Mrs. Dusenbury, was 
attacked on his return by a superior force of 
Costa Ricans, and driven into San Juan del 
Sur, on the Pacific. 

Col. Lockridge has taken Serapiqui, and at¬ 
tempted Fort Castillo; the latter failed, from the 
cowardice of Col. Titus, who led the party. The 
enemy burned the village of Castillo, but still 
hold the fort. 

Lockridge recovered one of the boats; anoth¬ 
er has been burned. He has his chief force 
now in Carlos Island, a short distance below 
Castillo; also a garrison at, Serapiqui, com¬ 
manded by Col. Anderson. Titus has left him, 
and gone to Rivas, by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

The U. S. ship Saratoga, and English armed 
vessels Archer, Cossack, Victor, Intrepid, and 
Pioneer, were at San Juan when the Tennessee 
left. The Cyane was at Aspinwall. 

The Panama Star has the following: 

“ Aspinwall, March 9.—The British steamer 
Clyde arrived here from Greytown at noon, 
with 22 deserters. 

“ Col. Lockridge has garrisoned Greytown. 
On the 18th, Col. Titus held a parley with the 
Costa Ricans at Castillo, and permitted a mes¬ 
senger to pass through his lines from their 
forces, on condition that they would surrender 

“ One hour before the time specified, the 
messenger returned with a large Costa Rican 
force, under Gen. Mora, who drove Titus fromffis 
position, with loss. Qn the 36, the river steam¬ 
er Reserve returned to Punta Arenas, and was 
boarded by a British officer, with the usual offer 
of protection to any of the Nicaraguan army; 
upon which Titus abused the officer, who re¬ 
turned to his ship, and had Titus taken a pris¬ 
oner, and placed on hoarfi the frigate Cossack. 

“ The Reserve was seized, and placed along¬ 
side the gun-boat Victor. A gun.boat was im¬ 
mediately despatched to inform Capt. Erskine, 
the commander of the squadron, at Pearl Key 
Lagoon, of the above. The following morning, 
immediately on its arrival, Titus and the 
steamer were released, by order of Captain 
Erskine. 

The War in Peru. 

The Peruvian war steamer Y um h,6£l, from 
Huanctjaco, v/ith General Oaravedo, and a 
voluntary force of about 200 men, arrived at 
Palta on the 16th of February; left next day 
for La Huaca, to recruit his men, previous to 
marching on Picora. 

Ffews had been received at Baita, that Gen. 
(Jaravedo had taken possession of the city of 
Picota, affer six hours’ hard fighting ; loss of 
killed and wounded very considerable on both 
sides. 

_ On the 27th, the Peruvian war steamer ar¬ 
rived from Lambayeque for coals and provis¬ 
ions. She brought a report that General Vi- 
vanco had left Truxillo with all the forces, and 
had taken up quarters at Lambayeque. 

AnotHeb Fugitive Slave Case in Boston. 
The Boston Journal of the 18th inst. says 

For some time past, a colored man has been 
residing as a servant with a gentleman in busi¬ 
ness in this city, bnt residing in a neighboring 
town. 

A day or two since, some persons riding in 
the pars overheard some conversation \yliich di- 
#6ete4 their attention towards this man, and 
they havp been watching the movements in re¬ 
gard to him since. 

They went to see the man; he admitted that 
he ran away from Virginia some ten years since, 
and thought it impossible that any one would 
after him at this late day. As he had a 


formed if there was any immediate danger. 

Thus matters rested until this morning, when 
his friends became convinced that an attempt 
was to be made to arrest him, and sent a mes¬ 
senger to urge him to flee to a place of safety. 

The messenger had beep gone out an houy, 
when the friends on the watch in tjie city, see¬ 
ing the'danger increasing, started another ex¬ 
press out to hurry the black man away, and 
this one was followed immediately by another 
carriage, said to contain officers going out to 
arrest him. 

The result is not yet known, though report 
says that the man has got^lear, and is safe. 

Appointments by the President. —On the 
18th instant the Cabinet made the following 
appointments for Boston; 

For Collector —Arthur V. Austin, vice Peas- 
lee. 

District Attorney, —Charles L. Woodbury, 
vice Hallett. 

' Marshal— Watson Freeman, re-appointed. 

William Pierce has been appointed postmas¬ 
ter of Chicago, vice Cook, whose commission is 
about to expire. 

Governor Geary’s Resignation. —The St. 
Louis DemparaJ of March lY publishes a state¬ 
ment relative to the affairs of Kansas, given 
by Governor Geary. From this document it 
appears that the cause of Governor Geary’s 
resignation was the failure of President Pierce 
to fulfil the pledges made at the time of his 
(Geary’s) appointment. These pledges were 
to support him with an army of militia at the 
expense of the public treasury if necessary; 
bit instead of receiving this aid, he has paid 
$12,000 out of his own pocket, the Administra¬ 
tion having refused military support' under the 
most urgent circumstances, while lie was 
thwarted by the judiciary of the territory in 
every possible manner. 

The Governor states that fifty men were 
under oath, from the day he entered the country 
till he left it, to assassinate him, provided his 
official conduct did not meet their approbation. 


In relation to the outrages committed by 
Pro-Slavery men, he says one-half has not yet 
been told. He pronounces the murder of Buf- 
fum by Hays the most cold-blooded and atro¬ 
cious affair ever witnessed. His version of the 
Sherrard affair is similar to those already re¬ 
ported. He says, however, that the account 
published in the Republican over the signature 
of Jones is a tissue of falsehoods. 

The Governor complains bitterly of the 
obstruction and mutilation of correspondence. 
He says the mail bags are constantly opened, 
and all objectionable matter to or from him 
extracted. The Governor thinks the establish¬ 
ment of a Slavery Constitution inevitable. 

The African Slave Trade in Cuba.— 
Under date of March 7, the Havana corres¬ 
pondent of the New Orleans Picayune reports: 

The slave trade is quite active now, and 
vessels are almost daily despatched to the coast 
of Africa. The brig Miller, formerly of your 
city, sailed hence on the 4th. She cleared in 
this custom-house for Montevideo, bnt every¬ 
body saw her slave deck when she was being 
fitted up in Regia. We hear of landings all 
along the coast, and the fact is so notorious 
that every one begins to believe that certain 
parties, high in office, not excluding foreigners, 
have lent themselves to the scheme, and. are in 
actual possession of nice sums for their com¬ 
plaisance. Brig. Lerrano, Governor of Trinidad, 
is reported to have realized over $200,000 with¬ 
in the last three months, for which he has been 
removed from office by Gen. Concha. 

Movements of Troops on the Plains.— 
Troops are to cross the plains this spring, for 
the protection of the overland emigrants bound 
for California and Oregon. Orders have been 
issued for the 4th infantry, now stationed in 
Oregon, to move across the country, construct¬ 
ing the road, for which appropriations have 
been made. The companies of the 6th infant¬ 
ry, now at Forts Kearney and Leavenworth, 
are to follow up the Platte valley, in the old 
Oregon trail, and go through the mountains at 
South Pass. The companies stationed at Kan¬ 
sas are to embark at Fort Leavenworth, and 
ascend the Missouri in boats to Fort Benton, 
there to remain until relieved by the 4th in¬ 
fantry, some time in the summer, when they 
too will move across over the route passed 
by them on their march from Oregon. 

Sensible Criticism. —One sentence in 
fast proclamation of Governor Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, reads as follows: 

“ And may those called to minister at God’ 
altar, impressed with the truth that national 
transgressions can only be corrected by remov¬ 
ing individual sins, abstain from political dis¬ 
cussions, and secular considerations, to address 
the spiritual wants of the individual heart.” 

But, as the Boston Advertiser well observes, 
if the officers of the church have no concern 
with the affairs of the State, except so far as 
the behaviour of particular individuals is con¬ 
cerned, the officers of the State have no con¬ 
cern with the affairs of the church, except so 
far as the behaviour of particular individuals is 
concerned. Hence it would seem to follow that 
advice to the officers of the church from the 
Governor, is equally out of place with advice 
to the officers of the State from clergymen. 

A Riotous Legislation in Nebraska. —The 
closing scenes of the Nebraska Legislature were 
exciting. The Governor vetoed six bank char¬ 
ters, because it was alleged that they were cor¬ 
ruptly passed. A crowd of the indignant peo¬ 
ple pursued the members charged with corrup¬ 
tion into the office of the Territorial Secretary, 
to inflict personal chastisement. A member 
pulled out his revolver, and the Secretary drove 
the whole crowd into the street, when the mem¬ 
bers made their escape. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher preached on the 
15th instant at the Westminster Chapel in 
South Brooklyn. He is over eighty-two years 
of age, and has not preached before in more 
than a year. In the afternoon he administered 
the communion. 

A Poet in the Law. —The Bunker Hill 
Aurora reports, among the cases decided at 
the late session of the Supreme Court in 
Middlesex county, the appeal of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, from the verdiot of an inferior court. 
We copy the statement of the case: 

“ Charles Bartlett vs. R. W. Emerson. Mr. 
Emerson was convicted last June of a trespass 
on Bartlett’s woodland. The jury, in consid¬ 
eration of his verdancy, we presume, only fined 
him $50. But he excepted even to that. Being 
a poet and a philosopher too, we presume he 
thought he had a right to invade his neighbor’s 
wood-lot. And so the Supreme Court seem to 
think, for they have set aside the verdict, and 
ordered a new trial. 

“ Somerby for plaintiff; Train for defendant.” 

It is hardly fair that this should go the 
rounds of the press without some explanation. 
Mr. Emerson is but a nominal party to the 
suit, the real defendants being the persons 
from whom he purchased the woodland. 

Later from Hath. —We have received Hay- 
tion dates to February 28th. The chief event 
of importance seems to have been the celebra¬ 
tion of the fete patronale of the Emperor, on 
the 15th. the Mopitm? speaks in exalted terms 
of the enthusiasm and devotion manifested by the 
populace on this occasion, and adds that “their 
Majesties seemed much affected by the expres¬ 
sion of these sentiments of fidelity, which con¬ 
tribute so largely to the peace, orfiey and per¬ 
manency of the $ropire. The city, palace, and 
public buildings, were decorated with unusual 
magnificence, and the populace lined in dense 
throngs all the avenues traversed by their Maj¬ 
esties, whom they saluted with deafening ap¬ 
plause.” 

The congratulatory addresses of the Marshals 
of the Iplmpirp, Grand Dukes, &c., &c., occupy 
about half the space of the official journal, and 
are singularly uniform in matter and style, 

Mbs, Stoje.—T he following in regard to 
Mrs. Stowe is an extract from a Paris letter of 
Feb. 20th, in the New York Times: 

“ Mrs. Stowe is yet in Paris. She lives re¬ 
tired in the Foubourg Poissonniere, and sees 
but little of Americans. She does this in order 
to devote her attention to the study of French. 
I learn that she is translating into English, 
with the view of pqb,fishing in the United 
States, L’Amour dans le Mariage, (Love in 
Wedlock.) It is also said that she is prepar¬ 
ing for the press a work on the poorer classes 
in Europe, a sort of Uncle Tom in white socie¬ 
ty. At the reception of M. Biot, at the French 
Academy a few days ago, Mrs. Stowe, wfio was 
present, had a grand success of curiosity, eyen 
in that assemblage of tfie lions and the lionesses 
of the iliterary worlfi-p ‘ Bred' has not yet ap¬ 
peared in French. Hon. Mrs. Norton and the 
ladies of Lord Elgin’s family are among the 
few frequent visiters at the house of Mrs. Stowe 
in this city.” 

Kansas Free State CoNVEN^iqN.—/Sf. Louis, 
March 23.—The Topeka correspondent of the 
Democrats ays the Kansas Free State Convention, 
in session there, had under consideration a plat¬ 
form embraced in a series of resolutions, set¬ 
ting forth that; the people of the Territory can¬ 
not participate in an election under the Con- 


jeoparding the public peace; that the Topeka 
Constitution is still the choice of a majority of 
the citizens of the Territory, and urging Con¬ 
gress to grant the immediate admission of the 
Territory as a Slate into, the Union under 
paid Constitution. The resolutions also recom¬ 
mend an appeal 'to the ballot-box to settle the 
differences, and express a determination to 
abide by the principle of squatter sovereignty, 
as enunciated in the Kansas and Nebraska 


The Dred Scott Case. — Harrisburg, March 

23.—An exciting debate occurred to-day in the 
State Senate, on the resolutions condemning 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case. They were finally referred 
to a select committee. 

Gov. Geary’s Interview with the Presi¬ 
dent.— On the 23d inst., Gov. Geary, having 
notified the President of his arrival, was invi¬ 
ted to call at the White House; which he did, 
and was there introduced by the President to 
the Cabinet, and had with them a long con¬ 
versation on the affairs in Kansas. 

The Formation op a State in Minnesota. 
Gov. Gorman, of Minnesota, has issued a proc¬ 
lamation calling an extra session of the Leg¬ 
islature on April 27th, for the purpose of ma¬ 
king the necessary laws to enable the people to 
form a State Constitution ; also, for the purpose 
of disposing of lands granted at the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress in aid of railroads in the Ter¬ 
ritory. 


MARKETS. 

BALTIMORE MARKET. 

3arcfully prepared to Tuesday, March 21,1857. 

Flour, Howard Street ■ - ■ $5.87 @ 0.00 

Flour, City Mills.6.874(0} 6.00 

Rye Flour.3.50 @ 3.75 

Corn Meal.3.00 (A 3.25 

Wheat, white.1.46 (A 1.50 

Wheat, red.1.35 @ 1.38 

Corn, white.59 @ 60 

Corn, yellow. 60 @ 64 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 76 @ 78 

Rye, Virginia. 72 @ 00 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia ■ 40 (A 45 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 45 (A 47 

Clover Seed.8.37 @ 9.00 

Timothy Seed.3.50 (A 3.75 

Hay, Timothy.15.00 @20.00 

Hops. 7 @ 14 

Potatoes. Mercer. 70 @ 75 

Bacon, Shoulders..... 10$@ 10$ 

Bacon, Sides. 12 @ 124 

Bacon, Hams. 124@ 134 

Pork, Mess. 23.75 @24.00 

Pork, Prime.18.50 @19.00 

Beef, Mess.13.60 @18.00 

Lard, in barrels. 14 @ 14J 

Lard, in kegs. 14$@ 15$ 

Wool, Unwashed - - ■ 

Wool, Washed.... 

Wool, Pulled .... 

Wool, Fleece, common • 

Wool, Fleece, fine ■ ■ 

Wool, Choice Merino - 
Butter, Western, in kegB 
Butter, Roll .... 

Cheese.. 10 @ 124 

Coffee, Rio. 10 @ 10$ 

Coffee, Java. 15 @ 154 

HEW YORK MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 24,T£57. 
Flour, State brands .... $5.75 @ 6.00 

Flour, State brands, extra ■ • 6.00 @ 6.2a 

Flour, Western.6.60 @ 6.75 

Flour, Southern.6.25 @ 6.60 

Rye Flour.3.60 @ 5.12 

Corn Meal.3.25 @*3.30 

Wheat, white.1.65 @ 1.67 

Wheat, red.1.55 @ 0.00 

Corn, white. 67 

Corn, yellow. 67 

Rye. 88 

Oats. 51 

Clover Seed.11.00 @12,00 

Timothy Seed.3.00 @ 3.25 

Hay. 

Hops. 

Bacon, Shoulders ■ ■ ^ 

Bacon, SideB. 104@ 10$ 

Bacon, Hams. 11 @ ll| 

Pork, Mesa.24.12 @24.25 

Pork, Prime.18.60 @19.00 

Beef.-15.12.25 @13.25 

Lard, in barrels. 14f@ 14} 

Lard, in kegs. 00 

Butter, Western. 17 

Butter, State 20 

Cheese. 12 

Coffee, Rio. 10 

Coffee, Java. 00 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 00 

Wool, Washed. 45 

Wool, Pulled. 33 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 36 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 29.50 @30.00 

Lime, Rockland.1.40 @ 0.00 

Lime, common.1.10 

THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 

AS FAR AS E 


THE SENATE—(Sixly-two members.) 

Term expires. Tern 

Alabama. Albert G. Brown - 

LC. Clay.jr. - 1859 Michigan. 

in Fitzpatrick - 1801 Charles E. Stuart 
ABKANSAS. Z. Chandler - 

iK. Sebastian- 1859 Missotmi. 

i?. Folic ' - - 


Lafayette S. Foster 


Robert Tooinbs - 
Alfred Iverson - 
WiptANA. 
0. N. Filch - - 

J. D. Bright - - 

ILLINOIS. 

Stephen A. Dougins 
Lyman Trumbull 


m Wright i 
NpBTB CABOWNA. 

- -ills. Re' 

Asa Biggs* 


tm. Hou 


as J. Rusk - 

l. Hamlin - I88S Solanum Foot 

MASSACHC8RTT8. Jacob Collamer - 

lenry Wilson - - 1859 VHmimA. 

'harles Sumner - - 1863 A Demoe?at 

mabyland. R. M. T. Hunter - 

ames A. Pearoe - V8bl Wisconsin. 

.nthpny Kennedy 1 ' - 18W3 Charles Durkee - 

■jtoWBrtt. J. It. Doolittle - 

Bflerson Davis - - 18G3 


Republicans, (In Italics) - . - SO 

* Know Nothings ...... 7 

Tniai members.5 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Two hundred and thirty-four members. 


1. William G. Whiteley, 

FLORIDA. 

1. George S. Hawkins. 

ILLINOIS. 

1. K B. Washburn.*f 6. Thos. L. Harris.* 

1. J. E. Farnsworth.)- 7. Jas. C. Allen.* 

5. Owen Lovejoy.f 8. Robert Smith. 

1. William Kellogg.f 9. S. S. Marshall * 
i. Isaac N. Morris. 

INDIANA. 

1. James Lockhart. 7. John G. Davis. 

!• Wm.H. English.* 8. James Wilson.f 
I. James Hughes. 9. Schuyler Colfax.*! 
- James B. Foley. 10. Sam. Brenton,*! 

i. David Kilgore.! 11. John U. Pettit.*! 

I. James M. Grigg. 

SOMA. 

1. Sam, R- Clurtis.t 2. Timothy Davis-! 

i. John M. Wood.*! 4. F. H. Morse-! 

S. Chas. J. Gitraan.f 6. I. Washburn, jr.*! 
I. N. Abbott.! 6. S. C. Foster-! 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

. Robert B. Hall.*! 7. N- P. Banks.*! 

I. Jas. Buffinton.*! 8. C. L. Knapp.*! 4 
1. W. S. Damrell.*! 9. Eli Thayer.j- 
L. B. Oomins.*! 10. C. C. Chaffee.*! 

I. A. Burlingame.*! 11. Henry L. Dawes.! 
I. Timothy Davis.*! 

MICHIGAN. 

W. A. Howard *! 3. D. Walbridge.*! 

I. Henry Waldron.*! 4. D. C. Leach.! 

MISSOURI. 

. F. P. Blair, jr.! 5. S. H. Woodson.! 

!. —— Anderson.! 6. John S. Phelps.* 

I. Jas. S. Green. 7. Sam. Caruthers.* 
i. -Craig.! 

NEW JERSEY. 

. I. D. Clawson.*! 4. John Huyler. 

!, G. R. Robbins.*! 6. J. R. Wortendyke. 

I. G. B. Adrian. 


1. John A. Searing. 

2. George-Taylor. 

3. Dan. E. Sickles. 

4. John Kelly.* - 

6. Vfm. B. Mjaclay. 

6. John Cochrane. 

7. Elijah Ward. 

8. Horace F. Clark. 

9. John B. Ha3kin. 

10. A. L. Murray.*! 

11. Wm. F. Russell. 

12. John Thompson-! 

13. Ab. B. Olin. j 

14. Erastus Corning. 

15 Edward Dodd.*! 

!6. G;eo. W. Palmer. - ! 
17- F. E. Spinner.*! 

OB 

1. G. H. Pendleton. 

2. W. S. Grovesbeck. 

3. L. D. Campbell.*! 

4. M. H. Nichols.*! 

5. Richard Mott.*! 

6. J. R. Cockerel. 

7. Aaron Harlan.*) 

8. Bern. Stanton.* - ) 

9„ -- Hall. 

10. Joseph Miller. 


18. C. B. Cochrane-! 

19. Oliver A- Morse.! 

20. G. B. Matteson.*! 

21. H. Bennett.*! 

22. H. C. Goodwin. - ) 

23. Chas. B. Hoard.! 

24. A. P. Granger.*! 

25. Ed. B. Morgan.* - ) 

26. E. B. Pottle-! 

27. J. M. Parker/*! 

28. Win. If, Kelsey.*! 

29. S. G. Andrews. - ) 

30. J. W. Sherman.) 
'31. S. M. Burroughs. - ! 

32. Israel T. Hatch. 

33, R. E. Fenton.) 


11. V."B. Horton.*! 

12. Samuel S. Cox. 

13. John Sherman.*! 

14. Philemon Bliss.*! 

16. O. B. Thompson-! 

17. Wm. Lawrence. 

18. Beni. Letter.* - ) 

19. B ward Wade.*! 

20. J. R. Giddings.*! 

21. J. A. Bingham *t 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

I . T. B. Florence.* 14. G. A. Grow.*! 

!. Ed. J. Morris.! 15. Alison White, 

i. James Landy. 16. John J. Abel. 

1. H. M. Phillips. 17. Wilson Reilly. 

>. Owen Jones. 18. John R. Edie.*! 

!. John Hickman.* 19. John Covode.*! 

’. Henry Chapman. 20. Wm. Montgomery, 
I. J. G. Jones.* 21. David Ritchie.*! 

I. A. E. Roberts.* - ) 22. S. A.Purviance.*! 
I. J. C. Kunkel.* - ) 23. Wm. Stewart-! 

.. Wm. L. Dewart. 24. J. L. Gillis. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

.. John McQueen.* 4. P. S. Brooks.* 

I. Wm. P. Mills. 5. James L. Orr* 

I. L. M. Keitt * 6. Wm. W. Boyce.* 

VERMONT. 

.. E. P. Walton.! 3. H. E. Royce-! 

!. J. S. Morrill.*! 

WISCONSIN. 

I. John B\ Potter. - ) 3. C. Billinglrarst.*f 
!. C.C. Washburn.*) 

* Members of the present Congress. 
Bucbaneers - - - - 62 

! Republicans - - - - 35 

j Know Nothings ... 3 


Total - 


- 100 


CURE OF DISEASED LIVER. 

Hmesdale Co., Pa., January 10,1850. 
Sra: You are at liberty to use.the following statement; 
for the benefit of the afflicted: 

I was attacked with the Liver Complaint, which appa¬ 
rently brought me to the brink of the grave. During my 
sickness, I was attended by three physicians ill our 
place, but received no help. I also tried the various rem¬ 
edies recommended for such complaints, but they afford- 

Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, ami by using four 
bottles I was restored to better health lhan I have enjoyed 

as strictly true. BETSEY PERRIN. 

Mr. Seth W. Fmole. 

The above certificate was given in the presence of Dr. 
A. Strong, of Honesdale, who i« well-known in his vicin¬ 
ity us a successful practitioner. 

If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 4 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 

For Coughs, Colds, Ac., aTe everything that is e 
for them, and many a poor sufferer from 




- ouud him 


effects 


irself as 


good as new by their use. Soothing in their influen 
upon the glands and nerves of the throat, the disagre 
able irritation is allayed, and coughs, hoarseness, ai 
bronchitis, are necessarily prevented from setting in. 

Sold by all Druggists. g 


A GOOD MILL. 


Council City, Kane 
Mr. Charles Ross: 

I have got the mill in ope 


y, Nm. IS, If 


ration that I bought of you. 
™ saivuuon ui a great range of country. Ten thou I 
dollars in cash could not supply to the people what 
nill is doing. It is the wonder of all men in this part 
e country, and only needs to be known to go into 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 

A retired clergyman, restored to health in a lew days,’ 
after many years of great nervons Buffering, is anxious 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN M. DAG- 


A NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER CATALOGUE 
FOR 1887, 

TI/TTH description and prices of all Trees and Plants 
House"vi 15 *' 1 m N S KarlJe “’ Lawn > Orchard, Green 
forwarded on application. ’ Carriage of'al" packages pa 1 ^ 


WANTED, 

A GENTS to sell Stool Plate Engravings, including 
the beautiuully illustrated engraving of the “Lord’s 


AN ENGLISH FEMALE TEACHER 

a situation in a private family. Goat 


"ITrOULD like a siluam 
yV references ven 1 


BUELL & BLANCHARD, e< 


POLITICAL &ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25'j 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in Ike Independent, February 23. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex¬ 
pose of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer;, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural^ . 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by hi3 feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the. 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav¬ 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; prfce $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi¬ 
cial Public Documents; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes¬ 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents ; cloth 75 ; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear¬ 
ings upon Kansas —every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and of politicians of everj- 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol¬ 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, ou Tuesday, August 5,1858, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
postage free, 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents. —Our Parties and Polities; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation; “ America for Amer¬ 
icans ; ” Should we fear tho Pope ? The Great 
Question; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slava 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San¬ 
born. Compiled front Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post¬ 
age 10 oeqts. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in. 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it. 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in. 
1856. Men of the South, .we beg you to look 
calmly tod dispassionately at this array of figures, 

■ d see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
u, thus speaks of this work: 

“ This little book contains a vast amount off 
information respecting.tha Comparative condition, 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu¬ 
cation, Intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain¬ 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind of informa¬ 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will ba 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders Bhould be addressed to 

L. OLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. O. 


ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 

Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 

Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought and solcl> money 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought a’Vti sold on 
commission^Lends located by warrants Or money in all 

Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, Wash- 
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[continued from the first page.) under this rule are collected. In trover, for an case underwent a very laborious ii 
>wn favor. The true question is, not what indenture whereby A granted a manor, it is no both by the bar and the bench. T 
ilher of the parties may be allowed to do, but plea that A did not grant the manor, for it brought here by appeal, and was ft 
whether this court will affirm or reverse a judg- does not answer the declaration except by ar- of great importance in principle, 
ment of the Circuit Court on the merits, when gumeut. (Yelv., 223.) sidered with an anxiety and care w 

it appears on the record, by a plea to the juris- So in trespass for taking and carrying away principle involved, and which gr 
diction, that it is a case to which the judicial the plaintiff’s goods, the defendant pleaded that trolling influence and authority on i 


case underwent a very laborious investigation, natives embrace the entire subject, and it only 
both by the bar and the bench. The case was remains to select that one which is true, 
brought here by appeal, and was felt to be one I That the Constitution itself has defined eiti- 
of great importance in principle. It was con- , zenship of the United States, by declaring what 
sidered with an anxiety and care worthy of the j persons born within the'several States shall or 
principle involved, and which give it a con- | shall not be citizens of the United States, will 
trolling influence and authority on all questions | not, be pretended. It contains no such decla- 


power of the United States does extend. The the plaintiff never had any goods. The court of a similar character.” ration. We may dismiss the first alternative 

course of the court is, where no motion is made said, “ this is an infallible argument that the An argument from speculative premises, how- as, without doubt, unfounded. 

■by either party, on its own motion to reverse defendant is not guilty, but it is no plea." (Dyer, ever well chosen, that the then state of opinion Has it empowered Congress to enact what 
such a judgment for want of jurisdiction, not 43 a.) in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was free persons, born within the several States 

only in cases where it is shown, negatively, by In ejectment, the defendant pleaded a sur- not consistent with the natural rights of those shall or shall not be citizens of the United 

the record, that jurisdiction does not exist, but render of a copyhold by the hand of Posset, the people who were born on that soil, and that States? 

even where it does not appear, affirmatively, steward. The plaintiff replied, that Posset was they were not, by the Constitution of 1780 of Before examining the various provisions of 

that it does exist. (Pequignot vs. The Penn- not steward. The court held this no issue, for that State, admitted to the condition of citizens, the Constitution which may relate to this ques 
sylvama Railroad Company, 16 How., 104.) it traversed the surrender only argumentative- would be received with surprise by the people tion, it is important to consider for a moment 
It acts upon the principle that the judicial ly. (Cro. Elis., 260.) In these cases, and many of that State, who know their own political the substantial nature of this inquiry. It is 
power of the United States must not be exerted others reported in the books, the inferences history. It is true, beyond all controversy, that ineffeet,whethertheConstitutionhasempow- 
in a case to which it does not extend, even if from the facts stated were irresistible. But the persons of color, descended from African slaves, ered Congress to create privileged classes 
both parties desire to have it exerted. (Cutter court held they did not, when demurred to, were by that Constitution made citizens of the within the States, who alone can be entitled to 
*w. Rae, 7 How., 729.) I consider, therefore, amount to such inferable facts. In the case at State; and such of them as have had the neces- the franchises and powers of citizenship of the 
that when there was a plea to the jurisdiction bar, the inference that the defendant was a sary qualifications have held and exercised the United States. If it be admitted that the Con- 
of the Circuit Court in a case brought here by slave at the time of action brought, even if it elective franchise, as citizens, from that time to stitution has enabled Congress to declare what 
a writ of error, the first duty of this court is, can be made at all, from the fact that his pa- the present (See Com. vs. Aves, 18 Pick.R.) free persons, born within the several States, shall 
sua sponte, if not moved to it by either party, rents were slaves, is certainly not a necessary The Constitution of New Hampshre confer- be citizens of the Umted States, it must at the 

to examine the sufficiency of that plea; and inference. This case, therefore, is like that of red the elective franchise upon “every in- same time be admitted that it is an unlimited 
thus to take care that neither the Circuit Court Digby vs. Alexander, (8 Bing., 116.) In that habitant of the State having the necessary power. If this subject is within the control of 
nor this court shall use the judicial power of ease, the defendant pleaded many facts strong- qualifications," of which color or descent was Congress, it must depend wholly onits discretion 
the United States in a case to which the Con- ly tending to show that he was once Earl of not one. For, certainly, no limits of that discretion can 

stitution and Jaws of the Umted States have Stirling; but as there was no positive allega- The Constitution of New York gave the be found in the Constitution, which is wholly 
not extended that power. tion that he was so at the time of action brought, right to vote to “every male inhabitant who silent concerning it. And the necessary conse- 

I proceed, therefore, to examine the plea to and as every fact averred might be true, and shall have resided,” &c., making no discrimina- queuce is, that the Federal Government may 
the jurisdiction. yet the defendant not have been Earl of Stirling tion between free colored persons and others. select classes of persons within the several 

1 do not perceive any sound reason why it is at the time of action brought, the plea was held That of New Jersey, to “ all inhabitants of States, who alone can be entitled to the politi- 

not to be judged by the rules of the common to! ff c ent this colony of full age, who are worth £50 proc- cal privileges of citizenship of the United 

law applicable to such pleas. It is true, where A lawful seizin of land is presumed to con- lamation money, clear estate.” States. 

the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court depends tinue. But if, in an action of trespass quart New York, by its Constitution of 1820, re- If this power exists, what persons born with- 
on the citizenship of the parties, it is incumbent clausum, the defendant were to plead that he quired colored persons to have some qualifica- in the States may be President or Vice Presi- 
on the plaintiff to allege on the record the ne- was lawfully seized of the locus in quo, one tions as prerequisites for voting, which white dent of the United States, or members of either 
cessary citizenship; but when he has done so, month before the time of the alleged trespass, persons need not possess. And New Jersey, House of Congress, or hold any office or enioy 
the defendant must interpose a plea in abate- I should have no doubt it would be a bad plea, by its present Constitution, restricts the right any privilege, whereof citizenship of the Uni- 
ment, the allegations whereof show that thecourt (See Mollan vs. Torrance, 9 Whea., 637.) So to vote to white male citizens. But these ted States is a necessary qualification, must de- 
has not jurisdiction; and itis incumbent on him if a plea to the jurisdiction, instead of alleging changes can have no other effect upon the pend solely on the will of Congress. Bv virtue 
to prove the truth of his plea. that the plaintiff was a citizen of the same present inquiry, except to show, what indeed of it, though Congress can grant no title of no¬ 

in Sheppard vs. Graves, (14 How., 27,) the State as the defendant, were to allege that the is indisputable, that before they were made, no bility, they may create an oligarchy, in whose 
rules on this subject are thus stated in the plaintiff’s ancestors were citizens of that State, such restrictions existed; and colored, in com- hands would be concentrated the entire power 
opinion ot the court: That although in the I think the plea could not be supported. My mon with white persona, were not only citizens of the Federal Government. It is a substan- 
courtsot the United States it is necessary to judgment would be, as it is in this case, that if of those States, but entitled to the elective tive power, distinct in its nature from all oth- 
Bet forth the grounds of their cognizance as the defendant meant to aver a particular sub- franchise on the same qualifications as white era; capable of affecting not only the relations 
courts of limited jurisdiction, yet wherever juris- stantive fact, as existing at the time of action persons; as they now are in New Hampshire, of the States to the General Government, but 
diction shall be averred in the pleadings, in brought, he must do it directly and explicitly, and Massachusetts. of controlling the political condition of the 

conformity with the laws creating those courts, and not by way of inference from certain other I shall not enter into an examination of the People of the United States. Certainly we 
it must, be taken, prima facie, as existing; and averments, which are quite consistent with the existing opinions of that period respecting the ought to find this power granted by the Consti- 
, ‘ 3 incumbent on him who would impeach contrary hypothesis. I cannot, therefore, treat African race, nor into any discussion concern- tution, at least by some necessary inference 
that, jurisdiction, for causes dehors the pleading, this plea as containing an averment that the ing the meaning of those who asserted, in the before we can say it does not remain to the 
to allege and prove such causes; that the ne- plaintiff himself was a slave at the time of ac- Declaration of Independence, that all men are States or the People. I proceed therefore to 
cessity for the allegation, and the burden of tion brought; and the inquiry recurs, whether created equal; that they are endowed by their examine all the provisions of the’Constitution 
sustaining it by proof, both rest upon the party the facts that he is of African descent, and that Creator with certain inalienable rights; that which may have some bearing on this subject, 
taking the exception.' These positions are his parents were once slaves, are necessarily among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of Among the powers expressly granted to Con- 
sustanied bythe authonties there dtedjfts well inconsistent with his own citizenship in the happiness. My own opinion is, that a calm com- gress is “ the power to establish a uniform rule 
as by Wicklitte vs. V wings, (17 How., 47.) State of Missouri, within the meaning of the parison of these assertions of universal abstract of naturalization.” It is not doubted that this 
When, therefore, as in this case, the necessa- Constitution and laws of the United States. truths, and of their own individual opinions and is a power to prescribe a rule for the removal 
ry averments as to citizenship are made on the In Gassies vs. Ballon, (6 Pet., 761,) the de- acts, would not leave these men under any re- of the disabilities consequent on foreign birth. 


Constitution or laws of the United States. They privilege or immunity to mere naked citizen- 
are to be citizens of the several States, and, as ship. If one of the States will not deny to any 
such, the privileges and immunities of general of its own citizens a particular privilege or im- 
citizenship, derived from and guarantied bythe munity, if it confer it on all of them, by reason 
Constitution, are to be enjoyed. It would seem of mere naked citizenship, then it may be 
that if it had been intended to constitute a class claimed by every citizen of each State by force 
of native-born persons within the States, who of the Constitution, 
should derive their citizenship of the United [to be continued.] 

States from the action of the Federal Govern- ■ - . _ — .. .. 

ment, this was an occasion for referring to them. WHO WARTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT 1 
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But, further: though, as I shall presently “ A Decade of the Slave Power ”—complete 
more fully state, I do not think the enjoyment * n ten chapters. 

of the elective franchise essential to citizenship, Dangers of Slavery Extension— Slaveholders 
Constitution, and the just and constitutional Ansl0Grae y —being a speech delivered by Gov. 


In Sheppard vs._ Graves, (14 How., 27,) the State as the defendant, w 
rules on this subject are thus stated in the plaintiff’s ancestors were 
opinion of the court: “ That although in the I think the plea could no 
courts of the United States it is necessary to judgment would be, as it 
set forth the grounds of their cognizance as the defendant meant to a 
courts of limited j urisdietion, yet wherever j uris- stantive fact, as existing : 
diction shall be averred in the pleadings, in brought, he must do it di 
conformity with the laws creating those courts, and not by way of inferen 
it must be taken , prima facie, as existing; and averments, which are qui 
it is incumbent on him who would impeach contrary hypothesis. 1 ci 


possession of the right is decisive evidence of Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1866. 
citizenship. The provisions made by a Consti- The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Fret- 
tution on this subject must therefore be looked dom —being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
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g decisive to this extent, that all such 
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e the elective franchise, and thus to par- 
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Here, again, the consideration presses itself 
upon us, that if there was designed to be a par- 


Editorial Comments on the same Message, 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle foe 


ticular class of native-born persons within the the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
States, deriving their citizenship from the Con- resentatives, with a classification of votes 
stitution and laws of the United States, they Letter , f p . 

should at least have been referred to as those by / . FranC f B Blalr io the Rc l >vMv 

whom the President and the House of Repre- can Assoeiailon of Washington. 
sentative3 were to be elected, and to whom they Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi 
should be responsible. Instead of that, we torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
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of electors of members of the Houseof Represent¬ 
atives shall be the same a3 for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 


Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis¬ 
souri. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 

Laying aside, then, the case of aliens, con- ° f ^ Ku ° W N °^ m0Ve ' 

cerning which the Constitution of the United and lts hearings ; accounts of Kansas af 

States has provided, and confining our view to ^ a ’ ra ant ^ of slave cases, and a thorough dis- 
free persons born within the several States, we cussion of the Republican movement, 
find that the Constitution has recognised the 

general principle of public law, that allegiance ALWAYS “ GET THE BEST ' ” 

and citizenship depend on the place of birth: ___ 

that it has not attempted, practically, to apply MOORES RURAL—SPRING CAMPAIGN! 

this principle by designating the particular T'F YOU WANT a paper which excels in Merit and 
classes of persons who should or should not ^ad^aml^recjal* 1 ^“emertaifwtbe'Fsmif' 1 ci?'!. 18 
come under it; that when we turn to the Con- sendfor moore’s'r t^RALNEW Yorker! which to 
Btitution for an answer to the question, what lel13 of thousands of Patrons, and the Press, declare is 
free persons, born within the several States, the 

only answer we can receive from any of its ex- Prof. Dewey, °Dr. Asa Fitch, T. S. Arthur) &e., whose 
press provisions is, the citizens of the several * 

States are to eDjoy the privileges and immuni- Men, ..fwll'aa’iraU as to Farmers, HorrtcuttttrTsfs^'aild 
ties of citizens in every State, and their franchise oUler3 - The simple fact that we recently received 
as electors, uuder the Constitution, depends on Over 13,000 Subscribers in One Week 1 
their citizenship in the several States. Add to is atl lh . at need , be . said concerning its superiority and 
this, that the Constitution was ordained by the f^SoX^armWEsSS handiLly^ds&^ami I 
citizens of the several States; that they were printed in best style. Ii circulates in every State' and 
“the people of the United States,” for whom 

and whose posterity the Government was declar- Wori J:_bestevidence of decided snperiority." None of 
ed, in the preamble of the Constitution, to be its s P ace is occupied with laudations of quack nostrums 
made; that each of them was a citizen of the cbiesor InyThmgVf anlmmora?iendencyfanTwKor 
United States at the time of the adoption of this •«» any ’conditions in brief, the Burai. conscientiously 
Constitution, within the meaning of those words *8* SgSmSiSfSSraB ™'Tu Sirs’,Ch 
m that instrument; that by them the Govern- Town and Country. 

ment was to be and was in fact organized; and ^Sts'Tc* 0 Now’w'fetl&TO 

that no power is conferred on the Government subscribe, as^baclc numbers of the EighthTolmne 
of the Union to discriminate between them, or ( fr . om Ja “- 3) can still be furnished, oc you can begin 
to disfranchise any of them—the necessary 

conclusion is, that those persons born within If you wish to try the Rural before subscribing, 

the several States, who, by force of their re- we will send the present quarter (13 papers) forascems— 
spective Constitutions and laws, are citizens of encU>sed\nd addressed To “ sa e ? reunite 1 proper y 
the States, are thereby citizens of the United D. D. T. MOORE, 

States. 533 Rochester, New York. 

It may be proper here to notice some suppos- 1 ■ ■ ■ --- 

ed objections to this view of the subject. AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BOOKS. 

It has been often asserted that the Constitu- X\T B w; "“ agents in every section of the country to 
tion was made exclusively by and for the white Histor^ 1 Bi ? oe'rmhv C Tiaveis °Rom Sl °/ b °R k r comprifl ”? 
race. It has already been shown that in five of Polite Literature, mid taken as a wholels the besutssort- 
the thirteen original States, colored persons mentofworks for Agents and Canv.assers’published'inthe 
then possessed the elective franchise, and were ofTenSse^'so,^ the bfmiingf are tkti” fuTS 
among those by whom the Constitution was or- durable. Our Agents can affirm to the liberality of out 
dained and established. If so, it is not true, in th™vre 1 do ti atnote 1 exfen°>° a b b0 ' 0 e 3 Il - i J wel1 kll0 J vn 
point offset, that the Constitution was made a'ny otherconcern, and 6 ihe'Tecret’bf ourBuccels'is'in the 
exclusively by the white race. And that it was fact that we afford them better profits and devote our at- 
made exclusively for the white race is, in my 

opinion, not only an assumption not warranted We invite all who wish to engage in ihe book business 
by anything in the Constitution, but contradict- t0 8end wpmnpm n n" l 

ed by its opening declaration, that it was or- ™ WENTWORTH & CO., Publishers, 
dained and established by the people of the as ingtonst., oston.Mass. 

obaha of earth, 
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ot the people of the Umted States, they were for the times, bat 

among those for whom and whose posterity the for all time. 

Constitution was ordained and established. since P the'cre ' h ° C f i ih f x$ id u >ts i ha p hftV8 , v Rn8pired 

Again, it has been objected, that if the Con- '''iheTeSpISuon and FUl ofMan. re3e ‘ U T ‘ me: 
stitution has left to the several States, the right- The AJveia aLllt Temptation of Christ, 
ful power to determine who of their inhabitants Tbo CrBClfix,on - 

shall be citizens of the United States, the States The great drama whfcMs blhig’enaeted on the Amer 
may make aliens citizens. ' ienn Continent is presented in an interesting‘and im- 
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persons, born within their respective limits, 533 195 Broadway New York 

shall acquire by birth citizenship of the United---— 

States ; it has not left to them any power to TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
prescribe any rule for the removal of the disa- THE UNITED STATES. 

bilities of alienage. This power is exclusively _ 

in Congress. The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. • 

It has been farther objected, that if free col- . —__ „ - 

ored persons, born withiu a particular State, A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


taking the exception.” These positions are his parents were once slaves, are necessarily among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of Among the powers expressly gra 
sustauied by the authorities there cited, as well inconsistent with his own citizenship in the happiness. My own opinion is, that a calm com- gress is “ the power to establish a t 
as by Wickhffe Owmgs,_(17 How., 47.) State of Missouri, within the meaning of the parison of these assertions of universal abstract of naturalization.” It is not doubl 
When, therefore, as in this case, the necessa- Constitution and laws of the United States. truths, and of their own individual opinions and is a power to prescribe a rule for t 
ry averments as to citizenship are made on the In Gassies vs. Ballon, (6 Pet,., 761,) the de- acts, would not leave these men under any re- of the disabilities consequent on fo.,.,_^ 
record, and jurisdiction is assumed to exist, and fendant was described 011 the record as a natu- proach of inconsistency; that the great truths To hold that it extends further than this, would 
the defendant comes, by a plea to the junsdio- ralized citizen of the United States, residing in they asserted on that solemn occasion, they were do violence to the meaning of the term nata¬ 
tion, to displace that presumption, he occupies, Louisiana. The court held this equivalent to ready and anxious to make effectual wherever ralization, fixed in the common law (Co. Lit. 
in my judgment, precisely the position described an averment that the defendant was a citizen of a necessary regard to circumstances, which no 8 a, 129 a; 2 Ves., sen., 286* 2 Bl. Com. 293* 
in Bacon Ah., Abatement:“ Abatement, in the Louisiana; because a citizen of the United statesman can disregard without producing n.) and in the minds of those’who c ’ ’’’ 
general acceptation of the word, signifies a plea, States, residing in any State'of the Union, is, more evil than good, would allow, and that it framing and adopting the Constitute 
put 111 by the defendant, in which he shows for purposes of jurisdiction, a citizen of that would not be just to them, nor true in itself, to in this sense of conferring on an a 
cause to the court why he should not be im- State. Now, the plea to the jurisdiction in this allege that, they then intended to say that the issue the rights aud power of a 
pleaded; or if at all, not in the manner and case does not controvert the fact that the plain- Creator of all men had endowed the white race, citizen, that it was employed in t 
lorm he now is. . tiff resided in Missouri at the date of the writ, exclusively, with the great natural rights which tion of Independence. It was in t 

. 4 j? . n ff> *“ en > a P‘ ea in abatementYo the If he did then reside there, and was also a cifci- the Declaration of Independence asserts. Bat was expounded in the Federalist, (I 
jurisdiction °i thecourt, I must judge of its zen of the United States, no provisions con- this is not the place to vindicate their memory, been understood by Congress, by 


in this sense of conferring on an alien and his 

- - . „-. - j - Wi issue the rights and power of a native-born 

case does not controvert the tact that the plain- Creator of all men had endowed the white race, citizen, that it was employed in the Declara- 
tifl resided in Missouri at the date of the writ, exclusively, with the great natural rights which tion of Independence. It was in this sense it 
If he did then reside there, and was also a citi- the Declaration of Independence asserts. But was expounded in the Federalist, (No. 42,) has 
zen of the United States, no provisions con- this is not the place to vindicate their memory, been understood by Congress, by the Judici- 
tamed in the Constitution or laws of Missouri As I conceive, we should deal here, not with ary, (2 Whea., 269, 269 ; 3 Wash. R., 313,322- 
can deprive the plaintiff of his right to sue cit- such disputes, if there can be a dispute concern- 12 Whea., 277,) and by commentators on the 
lzens of States other than Missouri, in the courts ing this subject, but with those substantial facts, Constitution, (3 Story’s Com. on Con., 1 3- 
of the United Slates. evinced by the written Constitutions of States, Rawle on Con., 84, 88 ; 1 Tucker’s Bl. Com ’ 

So that, under the allegations contained in and by the notorious practice under them. And. App., 253, 259.) 
this plea, and admitted bythe demurrer, the they show, in a manner which no argument can It appears, then, that the only power ex¬ 
question is, whether any person of African obscure, that in some of the original thirteen pressly granted to Congress to legislate con- 
descent, whose ancestors were sold as slaves in States, free colored persons, before and at the cerning citizenship, is confined to The removal 
the United States, can be a citizen of the United time of the formation ot the Constitution, were of the disabilities of foreign birth. 

States. Ifany such person can be a citizen, citizens of those States. Whether there be anything in the Constitn- 
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sufficiency by those rules of the common law tained in the Constitution or laws of Mi 
applicable to such pleas. can deprive the plaintiff of his right to si 

The plea was as follows: “ And the said John izens of States other than Missouri, in the 
F. A. Sandford, in his own proper person, of the United Slates, 
comes and says that this court ought not to So that, under the allegations contaii 
have or take further cognizance of the action this plea, and admitted by the demurre 
aforesaid, because he says that said cause of' question is, whether any person of A 
action, and each aud every of them, (if any descent, whose ancestors were sold as sla 
such have accrued to the said Dred Scott,) ac- the United States, can be a citizen of the I 
crued to the said Dred Scott out of the juris- States. If any such person can be a c 


diction of this court, and exclusively within the this plaintiff has tl 
jurisdiction of the courts of the State of Mis- the court that he 
souri, for that, to wit: The said plaintiff, Dred by the plea why he 


right to the judgment of The fourth of the fundamental articles of the tion from which a broader power may be 
so, for no cause is shown Confederation was as follows: “The free inhabit- plied, will best be seen when we come to 


souri’ or that, to wit: The said plaintiff, Dred by the plea why he is not so, except his descent ants of each of these States, paupers, vaga- amine the two other alternatives, which are 

Sc ott,» n ot a^eitiyn of Ae State of Missouri, and the slavery of his ancestors. bonds, and fugitives from justice, excepted, whether all free persons, born on the soil of 

as alleged in his declaration, because he is a The first section of the second article of the shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- the several States, or only such of them as 
hlS ^ nce8fc °f a . w . er f 1 ? f Constitution uses the language, “ a citizen of munities of free citizens in the several States.” may be citizens of each State, respectively, are 

pure African blood, and were brought into this the United States at the time of the adoption of The fact that free persons of color were citi- thereby citizens of the United States. The 

country and sold as negro slaves; and this the the Constitution; and one mode of approach- zons of some of the several States, and the con- last of these alternatives, in my judgment con- 
said Sandford is ready to verily. Wherefore, ing this question is, to inquire who were citizens sequence that this fourth article of the Confed- tains the truth. 

he prays judgment whether this court can or ol the United States at the time of the adoption eration would have the effect to confer on such Undoubtedly, as has already been said, it is a 
will take further cognizance of the action afore- of the Constitution. persons the privileges and immunities of gen- principle of public law, recognised by the Con- 

“L. , , , . , Citizens ot the United States at the time of eral citizenship, were not only known to those stitution itself, that birth on the soil of a couutrv 

,, p p a . in p ff aemurr ®<L and *6 judgment of the adoption of the Constitution can have been who framed and adopted those articles, but the both creates the duties and confers the rights 
the Circuit Court was, that the plea was insuffi- no other than citizens of the United States evidence is decisive, that the fourth article was of citizenship. Bat it must be remembered 
.. under the Confederation. By the Articles of intended to have that effect, and that more re- that though the Constitution was to form a Gov) 

th >® plea a » a gene'? 1 traverse Confederation, a Government was organized, stricted language, which would have excluded ernment, and under it the United States of 
of the citizensh ]p alleged by the plaintifl. In- the style whereof was, The United States of such persons, was deliberately and purposely America were to be one united sovereign na- 
deed, if it were so treated, the plea was clearly America.” This Government was in existence rejected. tion, to which loyalty and obedience on the one 

bad; for it concludes with a verification, and when the Constitution was framed and proposed On the 25th of June, 1778, the articles of side, and from which protection and privileges 
Mot to the country, as a general traverse should, for adoption, aud was to be superseded by the Confederation being under consideration by the on the other, would be due, yet the several 
And though this defect, in a plea m bar, must new Government of the United States of Amer- Congress, the delegates from South Carolina sovereign States, whose people were then citi- 
be pointed out by a special demurrer, it is never ica, organized under the Constitution. When, moved to amend the fourth article, by inserting zens, were not onlv to continue in existence 
necessary to demur specially to a plea in abate- therefore, the Constitution speaks of citizenship after the word “free” and before the word “in- but with powers unimpaired, except so far as 
merit; all matters, though of form only, may be of the Umted States, existing at the time of the habitants,” the word “ white,” so that the priv- they were granted by the people to the Nation- 
taken advantage of, upon a general demurrer adoption of the Constitution, it must necessarily ileges and immunities of general citizenship al Government. 

t0 Thttvnfhte that at! ,7 ... ,, to citiz0nsh ,p under the Government would be secured only to white persons. Two Among the powers unquestionably possessed 

The truth is, that, though not drawn with the which existed prior to and at the time of such Statesvoted forthe amendment, eight States by the several States, was that of determining 

utmost technical accuracy, it is a special trav- adoption. against it, and the vote of one State was divi- what persons should and what persons shonll 

.erse of the plaintiff s allegation of citizenship, Without going into any question concerning ded. The language of the article stood unchan- not be citizens. It was practicable to confer 
and was a suitable and proper mode of traverse the powers of the Confederation to govern the ged, and both by its terms of inclusion, « free on the Government of the Union this entire 
under the circumstances. By reference to Mr. territory of the United States out of the limits inhabitants,” and the strong implication from power. It embraced what may well enough, 
Stephen s description of the uses of such atrav- of the States, and consequently to sustain the re- its terms of exclusion, “paupers, vagabonds, for the purpose now in view, be divided into 
erse, contained in hw excellent analysis of lation of Government and citizen in respect to and fugitives from justice,” who alone were ex- three parts. First, the power to remove the 
pleadings, (Steph. on PL, 176,) it will be seen the inhabitants of such territory, it may safely be cepted, it is clear, that under the Confederation, disabilities of alienage, either by special acts 
liow precisely this plea meets one of his descrip- said that the citizens of the several States were and at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- in reference to each individual ease, or bv es- 
tions. Ino doubt the defendant, mifrht Vulva mtizena nf.thA TTnit«d Rtn.t-.aa nnHo». r.—__ a - */•_ i • .. . i /• . v . \ . 


taken advantage of, upon a general demurn 
to sueh a plea. (Chitty PI., 465.) 


,erse of the plaintiff’s allegation of citizenship, Without going into any question concerning ded. The language of the article stood unchan-" not be citizens. It was practicable to confer 
and was a suitable and proper mode of traverse the powers of the Confederation to govern the ged, and both by its terms of inclusion, « free on the Government of the Union this entire 
under the circumstances. By reference to Mr. territory of the United States out of the limits inhabitants,” and the strong implication from power. It embraced what may well enough, 
Stephen a description of the uses of such atrav- of the States, and consequently to sustain the re- its terms of exclusion, “paupers, vagabonds, for the purpose now in view, be divided into 
erse, contained in hw excellent analysis of lation of Government and citizen in respect to and fugitives from justice,” who alone were ex- three parts. First, the power to remove the 
pleadings, (Steph. on PL, 176,) it will be seen the inhabitants of such territory, it may safely be cepted, it is clear, that under the Confederation, disabilities of alienage, either by special acts 
how precisely this plea meets one of his descrip- said that the citizens of the several States were and at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- in reference to each individual ease or bv es- 
tions. No doubt the defendant might have citizens of the United States under the Confed- tion, free colored persons, of Afriean descent, tablishing a rule of naturalization, to be admin- 
traversed, by a common or general traverse, eration. That Government was simply a con- might be, and, by reason of their being inhabit- istered and applied by the courts. Second.de- 
the plaintiff s allegation that he was a citizen federacy of the several States, possessing a few ants of certain States, were entitled to the priv- termining what persons should enjoy the priv- 
ol the State of Missouri, concluding to the defined powers over subjects of general concern, ileges and immunities of general citizenship of ileges of citizenship in respect to the internal 
country. 1 he issue thus presented being join- each State retaining every power, jurisdiction, the United States. affairs of the several States. Third, what na- 

ed, would have involved matter of law, on which and right,, not expressly delegated to the United Did the Constitution of the United States de- tive-bom citizens should be citizens of the 
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The National Era is a Political and a Lit¬ 
erary and Family Newspaper, the organ of no 
party, but holding itself entirely free to ap¬ 
prove or condemn, support or oppose, whatever 
may accord or conflict with its oft-avowed 
principles. Adopting the language of the Bill 
of Rights, unanimously agreed upon by the 
Virginia Convention of June 12, 1776, and pre¬ 
fixed to the amended Constitution of Virginia, 
in 1830, it holds— 

“ That all men are, by nature, equally free 
and independent; 

“ That Government is, or ought to be, insti¬ 
tuted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security, of the People, Nation, or Community; 

“ That elections of members to serve as rep¬ 
resentatives of the people in assembly ought 
to be free; 

“ That all men having sufficient evidence of 
permanent common interest with, and attach¬ 
ment to, the community, have the right of suf¬ 
frage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their 
property, for public uses, without their own con¬ 
sent or that of their representative so elected, 
nor bound by any law to which they have not 
in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

“ That the Freedom of the Press is one of I 
the great bulwarks of Liberty, and can never 
be restrained but by despotic Governments ;1 

“That no free Government or the blessing 
of Liberty can be preserved to any people, but 
by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, tem¬ 
perance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

The National Era has supported and will 
continue to support the Republican movement, 
so long as it shall be true to Freedom. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence; keeps an ac- 
surate record of the Proceedings of Congress; 
is the repository of a large portion of important 
Speeches delivered in Congress; and its Lite¬ 
rary Miscellany, chiefly original, is supplied by 
many of the best writers of the country. 
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desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for¬ 
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same terms. It is not necessary that the mem¬ 
bers of a Club should receive their papers at 
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TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


have passed, under the direction _ ^ ..HHI_______ 

oi f.be court. But, by traversing the plaintiff’s was thus delegated to the Government of the r That Constitution was ordained and"esteblish- 
citizetifihip especially, that is, averring those Confederation, to act on any question of citizen- ed by the people of the United States, through 
facts on which the defendant relied, to show ship, or to make any rules in respect thereto, the action, in each State, of those persons who 
that in point of law the plaintiff was not a citi- The whole matter was left to stand upon the were qualified by its laws to act thereon in be- 
zen, and basing the traverse on those facts as a action, aud to the natural consequences of such half of themselves, and all other citizens of that 
deduction therefrom, opportunity wad given to action, that the citizens of such State should State. In some of the States, as we have seen, 
do what was done—that is, to present directly be citizens of that Confederacy into which that colored persons were among those qualified by 
to the court, by a demurrer, the sufficiency of State had entered, the style whereof was, “The law to act on this subject. These colored per- 


States in Congress assembled. And no power prive them or their descendants of citizenship ? United States. 


citizenship especially, that is, averring the 
facts on which the defendant relied, to sin 
that in point of law the plaintiff was not a ci 
zen, and basing the traverse on those facts ai 
deduction therefrom, opportunity wad given 


d to the Government of the That Constitution was ordained and establish- 
ict on any question of citizen- ed by the people of the United States, through 
any rules in respect thereto, the action, in each State, of those persons who 
r was left 1.0 stand unnn .bo wprp m.nlifioR Da l„w„ on. I- l.„ 


and establish- The first-named power, that of establishing 
States, through a uniform rule of naturalization, was granted ; 
e persons who and here the grant, according to its terms, 
thereon in be- stopped. Construing a Constitution containing 
citizens of that only limited and defined powers of Government, 
we have seen, the argument derived from this definite and re- 
ae qualified by stricted power to establish a rule of naturaliza- 
le colored per- tion, must be admitted to be exceedingly strong. 


those tacts to negative, in point of law, the United States of America.” sons were not only included in the body of I do’not say it is necessarily decisive! It might 

plaintiffs allegation of citizenship. 11ns, then, To determine whether any free persons, “ the people of the United States,” by whom be controlled by other parts of the Constitution, 

feeing a special, and not a general or common descended from Africans held in slavery, were the Constitution was ordained and established, But when this particular subject of citizenship 
traverse, the rule is settled, that the facts thus citizens of the Umted States under the Confed- but in at least five of the States they had the was under consideration, and in the clause 
set out in the plea, as the reason or ground of eration, and consequently at the time of the power to act, and doubtless did act, by their specially intended to define the extent of power 
the traverse, must ot themselves constitute, in adoption of the Constitution of the United suffrages, upon the question of its adoption, concerning it, we find a particular part of this 
point Of law, a negative of the allegation thus States, it is only necessary to know whether It would be strange if we were to find in that entire power separated from the residue, and 
traversed. (Stephen on 11., 183; Ch. on PI., any such persons were citizens of either of the instrument anything which deprived of their conferred on the General Government, there 
620.) And upon a demurrer to this plea, the States under the Confederation, at the time of citizenship any part of the people of the Uni- arises a strong presumption that this is all which 
question which arises is, whether the facts that the adoption of the Constitution. ted States, who were among those by whom it is granted, and that the residue is left to the 

the plaintiff is a negro, of African descent, Of this there can be no doubt, At.the time was established. States and to the people. And this presump- 

whose ancestors we re of pure African blood, of the ratification of the Articles of Confedera- I can find nothing in the Constitution which, tion is, in my opinion, converted into a certainty 

aud were brought into this country and sold as tion, it is a fact beyond the reach of the most propria vigore, deprives of their citizenship by an examination of all such other clauses of 
negro slaves, may all be true, and yet the plain- ingenious doubts, that all free, native-born in- »ny class of persons who were citizens of the the Constitution as touch this subject. I will 
tiff be a citizen of the State of Missouri, within habitants ot the States of New Hampshire, United States qt the time of its adoption, or examine each which can have any possible bear- 
the meaning of the Constitution and laws of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and who should be native-born citisens of any State ing on this question. 

fl.he United States, which confer on citizens of hi orth Carolina, though descended from African after its adoption; nor any power, enabling Con- The first Clause of the seoond section of the 
one State the right to sue citizens of another slaves, were not only citizens of those States, gress to disfranchise persons born on the soil third article of the Constitution is: “Thejudi- 
State in the Circuit Courts. Undoubtedly, if but such of them as had the other necessary of any State, and entitled to citizenship of such cial power shall extend to controversies betweea 
these facts, taken together, amount to an alle- qualifications, possessed the franehisaof electors State by its Constitution tmd laws. And my a State and citizens of another State ■ between 
gation that, at the time of action brought, the on equal terms with other citizens. opinion is, that under the Constitution of the citizens of different States ; between citizens of 

plaintiff was himself a slave, the plea is suffi- The Supreme Court of North Caroliua, in United States, eyery free person, born on the the same State, claiming lands under grants of 
cient. It has been suggested that the plea, in the case of the State vs. Manuel, (4 Day. and soil of a State, who is a citizen of that State by different States; and between States, or the citi- 
legal effect, does so aver, because, if his anpes- Bat., 20,) has declared the law of that State on force of its Constitution or laws, is also a citi. zens thereof, and foreign States, eitisens or sub- 
tors were sold as slaves, the presumption is, they this subject in terms which I believe to be as zen of the United States. jects.” ’ 

continued slaves; and, if so, the presumption sound in' few in the other Slates which I have I will proceed to state the grounds of that I do not think this clause has any consider- 
is, the plaintiff was born a slave ; and, if so, enumerated as it, was in North Carolina. “Ac- opinion. The first section of the second arti- able bearing upon the particular inquiry now 
the presumption is, ho continued to be a slave cording to the fews of this State,” gays Mr. cle of the Constitution uses the language, “ a under consideration. Its purpose was to extend 
to the time of action brought. Justice Gasloti, in delivering the opinion of the patpral-born citizen.” It thus assumes that the judical power to those controversies into 

I cannot think such presumptions can be re- court, all human beings within it, who are not citizenship may be acquired by birth. TJn- which local feelings or interests mi»ht so enter 
sorted to, to help out defective averments in slaves, fall within one or two classes. What- doubtedly, this language of the Constitution qg to disturb the course of justice,°or give rise 
pleading ; especially in pleading in abatement, ever distinctions may have existed in the Roman was used in reference to that principle of pub- to suspicion tfeat they had done so; and thus 
where the utmost certainty and precision are fews between citizens and free inhabitants, they lie law, well understood in this country at the possibly give occasion to jealousy or ill will be- 
required. (Chitty on PL, 457.) That the plain- are unknown to our institutions. Before onr time of the adoption of the Constitution, which tweendifferent States, or a particular State and a 
tiff himself was a slave, at the time of action Revolution, all free persons, born wjthjn thp referred citizenship to the place of birth. At foreign nation. At the same time, I would ra- 
brought, is a substantive fact, having no neces- dominions of the King of Great Britain, what- the Declaration of Independence, and ever mark, in passing, that it has never been held, I do 
sary connection with the fact that his parents ever their color or complexion, were native- since, the received general doptrine has been, not think that it has ev8r been supposed, that 
were sold as slaves; for they might have been born British subjects—those born out of his in conformity with the common few, that free any oitijsen of a State could bring himself under 
so sold after be was born ; or the plaintiff him- allegiance, were aliens. Slavery did not exist persons, born within either of the Colonies, this clause, and the 11th and 12th sections of 
self, if once a slave, might have become a free- in England, but it did in the British colonies, were subjectsof the King; that bythe Declara- the judiciary act of 1789, passed in pursuance 
man before action brought. To aver that his Slaves were not, in fegql parlance, persons, but tion of Independence, and the consequent ac- of it, who was not a citizen of the United States, 
ancestors were sold as slaves, is not equivalent, property. The moment thp incapacity, the quisition of sovereignty of the several States, But I have referred to the clause, only because 
in point of few, to an averment that ho was a disqualification of Sfevery, was removed, they a|l such persons ceased to be subjects, and be- it is one of the places where citizenship is men- 
slave. If it were, ha could not even confess became persons, and were then either British came citizens of thp several States, except so tioned by the Constitution. Whether it is euti- 
and avoid the averment of the slavery of his subjects or not British subjects, according as far as some of them were disfranchised by the tied to any weight in this inquiry, or not, it re- 
ancestors, which would be monstrous. And if they were or were not born within the allegi- legislative power of the States, or availed them- fersonlytocitizenshipqfthe seyeralStates.lt 
it be not equivalent in point of law, it cannot ance rtf the British King. Upon the Revolution, selves seasonably of the right to adhere to the rpcognise3 that, but it does not recognise citi- 
be treated as amounting thereto when demurred no other change took place in the laws of British Crown in the civil contest, and thus to zenship of the United States as something dis- 
to; for a demurrer confesses only those sub- North Carolina, than was consequent on the continue British subjects. (Mcllvain cs.Coxe’s tinct therefrom. 

stantive facts which are well pleaded, and not transition from a polony, dependent on an Lessee, 4 Cranch, 209.) As has been said, the purpose of this clause 

other distinct substantive facts which might be European King, to a free and eoyareign State. The Constitution having recognised the rule, did not necessarily connect it with citizenship 
inferred therefrom by a jury. To treat an aver- Slaves remained slaves. British subjects in that persons born within the several States are of the United States, even if that were some- 

ment that the plaintiffs ancestors were Afri- North Carolina became North Carolina free- citizens of the (jnitpd ^tates, one of four things thing distinct from the citizenship of the several 

cans, brought to this country and sold as slaves, men. Foreigners, until made members of the must be true; * States, in the contemplation of the Constitu- 

as amounting to an averment on the record State, remained aliens. Slaves, manumitted First. That the Constitution itself has de- tion. This 'cannot be said Of; Other olauses of 
that he was a slave, because it may fey some here, became freemen ; and therefore, if born scribed what native-born person shall or shall the Constitution, which I now proceed to refer 

foundation for presuming so, is to bold that, the within North Carolina, are citizens of North not be citizens of the United States; or, to. 

facts actually alleged may be treated as intend- Carolina, and all free persons born within the Second. That it has empowered Congress to “ The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
ed as evidence of another distinct fact not al- State are born citizens of the State. The Con- do so; or, to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 

leged. Biit it is a cardinal rule of pleading, stitution extended the elective franchise to Third. That all free persons born within the of the several States.” Nowhere else in the 
laid down m Dowman s case, (9 Rep., 9 b,) and every freeman who had arrived at the age of several States are citizens of the United States s Constitution is there anything concerning a 

jh even earlier authorities therein referred to, 21, and paid a public tax; and it is a matter or, general citizenship; but here, privileges and 

that evidence shall never be pleaded, for it of universal notoriety, that under it, free per- Fourth That it is lefjfc to each State to de- immunities to be enjoyed throughout the United 
only tends to prove matter of fact; and there- sons, without regard to color, claimed and ex- termine what free persons, born within its lim- States, under and by force of the national com- 
fore the matter of fact Bhall be pleaded. Or, as erciaed the franchise, until it was taken from its, shall be citizens of such SHate, and ifyerehy pact, are granted and secured. In selecting 
the rule is sometimes stated, pleadings must free men of color a few years since by our be citizens of the United States. * those who ar© tQ enjoy these national rights of 

not be argumentative^ (Stephen on Pleading amended Constitution.” If there be such a thing as citizenship of the citizenship, how are they described V As citi- 

ana authorities cited by him.) In Com. In the; State vs. Newcomb, (6 Wed. R., 253,) United States acquired by birth within the zens of each State. It is to them these national 

Dig., Pleader E. 8, and Bae. Abridgement, decided in 1844, the same court referred to this States, which the Constitution expressly recog- rights are secured. The qualification for them 
irieas if o, and Stephen on PI., many decisions case of the State vs % Manuel, and said: u That nises, and uo ope denies, then these four alter- is pot to be looked for in any proyision of the 


and made citizens of that State by its Constitu- REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS-1856. 

tion and law3, are thereby made citizens of the _ 

United States, then, under the second section of In one vo1 - 8vo - 500 pages. Cloth. Price ft, postage free, 
tbefoqrthayticfeof the Constitution, such per- tjaVING received, sin"^The close of the Campaign, 
sons would be entitled to all the privileges and JLJL numerous requests for complete sets oflhe Speeches 
Immunities of citizens in the several" States; a h Ild Documents issued by ihe Republican Association, : 
and if so, then colored persons could vote, and thlmln ai^nhat ^tavo^mnSFp)f^^ItwiifSW 1 
be eligible to not only Federal offices, but offices membered that many of these Speeches and Documents j 
even in those States whose Constitutions and MrSatiSficalaud'oiler'Xatter’thafcann^readflybAob- 1 
laws disqualify colored persons from voting or tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for < 
being elected to office. the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be < 

But .this position rests upon an assumption reftrence ’ eap “ lally durmg the ne *' < 

which I deem untenable. Its basis is, that no These Documents and Speeches may be considered a 
one ean be deemed a citizen of the United P The^fume'comaiM tweunyisix of the most important ! 
States who is not entitled to enjoy all the privi- Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
leges and franchises which are conferred on any tES&S n^n to n r u S H e 7h'!. r .« If 

citizens. (See 1 Lit., Kentucky R, 326.) That during^B%ampaignrS^tro^Osw^;d,^nA^S . 
this is not true, Under the Constitution of the „ A ! S0 > Weston’S standard Documents, entitled — Poor ,, 
United States, saema to me clear. ^“wa^sfwho'aU^^who'may'bf slaves b 

A naturalized citizen cannot be President of United slates? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The r 
the United States, nor a Senator till after the Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec- 

lapse of nine years, nor a Representative till Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. s 

after the lapse of seven years from his natural- T Kansas miss® a complete History of the outrages In « 
ization. Yet, as soon as naturalized, he is cer- By™*^ffioer'of the Oammission 1118 * 8 omnultee ReporL c 
tainly a citizen of the United States. Nor is Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
tiny inhabitant of the District of Columbia, or FQ of; allizatioi . of the Free Sla ,„ 1 

oi either of the Territories, eligible to the office and fnau^ral Address of Gov Robinson ’ 

of Senator or Representative in Congress, though The Fugitive Slave Bin of 1850. 

they may be citizens of the United States. So LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

in all of the States, numerous persons, though Secretary Republican Association, National 

citizens, cannot vote, or cannot hold office, ~ ,t,.°!w! 8 ,w«f .Ilf..! ' a „ r 

either on account of their age, or sex, or the ingTmarLd copy of the paper, will receive *' copyo’f 
want of the necessary legal qualifications. The the above work. 

truth is, that citizenship, under the Constitution ~ -- f 

of the United States, is not dependent on the 1,000 YOUNG MEN, i 

possession of any particular political or even of TY F SMALL MEANS, can make oyer one hundred per > 
all civil rights; aud any attempt so to define ihk s a C nd othe'r chemicals* Apply'“cneloifntfMMmUo"” 1 
it, must lead to error. To what citizens the M. J. cook, a. b., 
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ndon Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
linburgh Review, (Whig.) 

>nh British Review, (Free Church.) 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great Dolit- 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, nmT Radical— 
but politics lorras only one feature of their character As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera¬ 
ture, Morality, and Religion,they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letter., being considered! 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional mau, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish: 
a more correot and satisfactory record of the current Ut¬ 


ah civil rights; aud any attempt so to define 
it, must lead to error. To what citizens the 
elective franchise shall be confided, is a question 
to be determined by each State, in accordance 
with its own views of the necessities or expedi¬ 
ences of its condition. What civil rights shall 
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be enjoyed by its citizens, and whether all shall TYTHAT more essential to every 
enjoy the same, or how they may be gained or ri^htus&ofimtkn^B—ULemSIs 


enjoy the same, or how they may be gained or 
lost, are to be determined in the same way. 

One may confine the right of suffrage to white 
male citizens; another may extend it to colored 
persons and females; one may allow all persons 
above a prescribed age to convey property and 
transact business; another may exclude mar¬ 
ried women. But whether native-born women, 
or persons under age, or under guardianship 
because insane or spendthrifts, be excluded 
from voting or holding office, or allowed to do 
so, I apprehend no one will deny that they are 
citizens qf the IMted States. ' Besides, this 
clause of the Constitution does not confer on 
the citizens of one State, in all other States, spe¬ 
cific and enumerated privileges and immunities. 
They are entitled to such as belong to citizen¬ 
ship; but not to such as belong to particular 
citizens atteuded by other qualifications, privi¬ 
leges and immunities which belong to certain 
citizens of a State, by reason of the operation 
of causes other than mere citizenship, are not 
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Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon¬ 
don Quarterlies, and Blaokwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. _ 
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commission . Lands located by warrants or money in aLL 1 postpaid. y 

» N. II. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodical* 

Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, Wash- above named is about $:U per annum. 

ingion, u. u. _____ S2f memsas thollTJre^esinted ^ kCiy l ° SUch induce, ~ 

SITUATION WANTED. " 'ml, IstUKmeto Subscribe 1 

tree, southwest corner of Preston and Grundy streets, -’-;-A__ 

Baltimore, Md. ___ «I 0. B. HUTCHINSON’S 

FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE Patented barrel Machinery, unequalled'* 

n v, , u/mi.nuush, JL with which staves and heads for 1,000 flour barrels a 

Dry 6 foods and Gh'oceries. Strictly Free Labor. !? ay ? an , be ftT1 . lshed log, ready to be set up, at a. 

T HE undersigned invites attention to his establish' fra( £ 10n VW®e oents a Darrel. For particular® 

ment. The cotton manufactured in his mill is wholly 0r the <**&**> aPI^Y to 

free labor. A large stock of staple fabrics in variety is B. MIIiBUBN, Washington D. Cl 

reiXtmT f0t 8Prmgf Sfe R W 1 ta vr np amp < ^’ Proprietor for* Virgiui,^ Kcfa T»4 


conferred. Thus, if the laws of a State require, ,, a 8 azme ’ ( on 

in addition to citizenship of the State, some Commence with North British for Nov., 1856, 
qualification for office, or the exercise of the f 1 t f° ilier Remewa and Blackwood jfor 
elective franchise, citizens of all other States, 185 <■ 

coming thither to reside, and not possessing 

those qualifications, cannot enjoy those privile- view, or any 'two Reviews, 85'. The four Reviews and 
ges—not beetle they are not to be deemed Blackwood, Sio. 

entitled to the privileges of citizens of the on^toTpr'Bla?kw«oTwiAyPwOffici 
State m which they reside, but because they, in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
in common with the native-born citizens of that %££?££*** twemy - ,ou ' 

Z&SSStS&Xh&SvSt 

tutfena and fews as nqt to attach a particular TAYLOR & MAURY. 









